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Foreword 

THE  many  requests  for  a 
satisfactory  treatise  on  the 
use  of  the  Air  Brush  in  photog- 
raphy have  brought  about  the 
writing  of  this  book.  It  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  explain  in  detail, 
with  explanations  and  a  series 
of  progressive  lessons,  all  the 
modern  methods  for  its  fasci- 
nating and  profitable  use  in  con- 
nection with  photography. 

— George   F.  Stine 
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A  genius  has  never  been  born, 

but  has  been  made  so  through 

striving  for    higher    ideals. 

— Stine. 


The  Air  Brush  in 
Photography 


Part  One 

Finishing  Photographs  with 
the  Air  Brush 


By  George  F.  Stine 


Finishing  Photographs  With  the  Air  Brush 
Introductory 


OR  years  artists  have  wished  for  a  method  by  which  washes 
of  color  could  be  laid  more  satisfactorily  on  practically  any 
surface  of  paper  with  rapidity  and  uniformity.  There- 
fore, through  necessity,  genius  invented  that  indispensable 
instrument,  the  Air  Brush. 

The  Air  Brush,  of  course,  is  a  mechanical  tool  which 
has  come  to  its  present  perfection  through  years  of  con- 
stant study  and  experimenting  by  various  makers. 

It  is  an  instrument  with  practically  unlimited  possibilities,  as 
evidenced  in  its  use  by  designers,  photographers,  engravers,  litho- 
graphers, show  card  writers,  and  others.  In  fact,  one  will  find  it  in 
art  departments  of  every  description. 

The  Air  Brush  however,  is  not  limited  to  art  departments,  for  the 
reason  that  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  for  spraying  colors  in 
water,  and  the  complete  success  with  which  many  artists  met  through 
its  use,  caused  genius  once  more  to  set  to  work  and  design  an  instru- 
ment for  the  spraying  of  color  in  oil ;  this  was  perfected  after  patient 
study  and  experimenting. 

The  sprayers,  using  oil,  shellac,  etc.  (as  they  are  called),  after 
being  placed  on  the  market,  were  found  to  be  indispensable  in  many 
manufacturing  industries  after  their  first  trial,  and  now  one  can  find 
them  being  used  in  the  finishing  of  automobile  bodies,  furniture, 
scales,  plaster  casts,  interior  decorations,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be,  however,  a  misunderstanding  as  regards  the 
value  of  the  Air  Brush  in  photography,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  just  as  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  photographer's  equipment  as 
it  is  in  that  of  the  artist,  and  in  many  cases  more  so. 

This  misunderstanding,  undoubtedly,  has  been  fostered  by  some 
who  have  tried  unsatisfactorily  to  use  it,  and  by  some  who  have  tried 
and  failed  after  a  few  trials.     Therefore,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  use  of  the  Air  Brush  for  the  distribution  of  color,  places 
opportunities  before  the  photographer  as  never  before  to  keep  abreast 
and  even  ahead  of  the  times ;  it  opens  the  path  for  new  ideas  and 
effects  and  most  of  all  the  use  of  one's  individuality. 

If  the  photographer  uses  individuality,  producing  effects  that 
are  attractive,  pleasing  and  strictly  up  to  the  minute,  then  the  returns 
are  sure  to  be  of  value,  but  to  produce  these  effects  one  must  think, 
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study  and  work.  It  is  the  "drif ting-backward"  photographer  who, 
realizing  the  success  of  one  who  has  thought,  studied  and  worked 
while  he  or  she  idled  their  leisure  moments  away,  offers  the  excuse 
that  the  successful  photographer  is  a  genius. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the 
true  words  of  Van  Amburgh,  "Genius  is  the  answer  you  get  to  the 
things  you  do  while  the  world  sleeps,"  Therefore,  may  it  awaken 
those  who  for  years  have  been  asleep  to  the  opportunities  that  con- 
front them  and  bring  before  the  public  photographs  that  are  worthy 
of  the  name. 
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Chapter  I 
Suggestions  For  the  Use  of  the  Air  Brush 


F  those  who  have  condemned  and  never  tried  this  vakiable 
instrument,  or  simply  tried  it  in  a  careless  or  indifferent 
way  and  failed,  would  devote  a  few  spare  moments  each 
day  to  its  use  in  an  earnest,  s.tudious  effort,  they  would 
find  in  a  very  short  time  that  work  can  be  done  in  a  few 
hours  that  without  its  aid  would  take  weeks  or  possibly 
even  a  greater  time  to  produce. 

The  photographer  who  uses  the  brush  in  his  studio  finds  that  he 
can  and  does  produce  effects  on  photographs  that  would  otherwise  be 
practically  impossible,  and  then  again,  the  ease  with  which  one  can 
apply  color  in  soft  and  blending  tones  can  be  realized  only  by  those 
who  have  mastered  its  use. 

The  true  student  undoubtedly  will  find  the  Air  Brush  well  worth 
every  dollar  it  may  cost  in  the  making  of  good  vignettes,  whereas 
often,  on  account  of  short  exposures  or  possibly  a  white  background 
soiled  from  dust  and  age,  etc.,  the  would-be  white  ground  has  turned 
out  to  be  very  thin  and  transparent  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
photographer.  The  customer  has  given  the  order  for  vignetted  prints, 
and  therefore  to  hold  one's  dignity  it  becomes  evident  that  the  pictures 
must  be  made  as  ordered.  Every  known  method  for  vignetting  has 
been  tried  and  failed  to  produce  a  salable  print,  and,  of  course,  due  to 
inability  to  use  the  Air  Brush,  the  result  is  obvious.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  photographer  can  master  the  Air  Brush,  he  can  fill  in  the 
vignette  directly  upon  the  emulsion  or  glass  side  of  the  negative,  thus 
producing  vignetted  prints  that  are  pleasing,  and  making  him  feel  as 
though  the  Air  Brush  is  worth  as  much  or  even  more  than  his  finest 
lens. 

The  Air  Brush,  as  cited  before,  is  well  worth  every  dollar  it  may 
cost  for  the  making  of  difficult  vignettes,  but  this  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  work  that  can  actually  be  done  by  its  aid.  ^  For  instance,  take  a 
negative  in  which  the  lighting  is  flat  for  some  cause  or  other,  or  where 
even  the  whole  negative  may  lack  brilliancy,  the  Air  Brush  again  can 
be  brought  into  use  and  the  highlights  and  shadows  built  up  to  one's 
wishes,  either  on  the  glass  or  emulsion  side,  preferably  the  glass  side 
so  as  to  secure  a  blend  to  the  work  through  the  thickness  of  the  glass ; 
besides,  if  the  work  fails  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  first  attempt,  it  can 
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be  removed  more  easily  from  the  glass  side  than  from  the  emulsion. 
The  reason,  of  course,  can  be  clearly  seen. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  vignetting,  if  the  photographer  is  making 
combination  vignettes  (which  he  should,  because  there  are  returns 
in  it  if  they  are  made  properly)  and  wishes  to  put  quality  into  the 
work,  the  Air  Brush  must  be  employed  to  blend  these  vignettes  directly 
on  the  negatives  and  also  the  finished  prints,  for  the  well-known 
reason  that  in  the  making  of  combination  prints,  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  negatives  in  various  shapes  so  as  to  fit  them  properly 
into  the  picture  space.  Therefore,  the  figures  in  many  cases  are  very 
near  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  at  the  same  time  very  close  together. 
Thus  it  becomes  very  difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to  secure  a  first-class 
blending  vignette  by  any  known  method  other  than  by  employing  the 
Air  Brush. 

If  the  worker  can  handle  the  Air  Brush  successfully  he  will  find 
these  difficult  vignettes,  together  with  many  other  problems  to  be  of  a 
passing  menace,  thus  saving  time  and  money  for  the  business. 

Again,  one  may  wish  to  work  in  a  background,  which  can  very 
easily  be  done  by  its  use,  and  is  a  more  up-to-date  method  than  by  the 
use  of  crayon  sauce,  which  is  so  well  known  to  be  a  rather  smudgy 
process ;  or  perhaps  for  some  reason  or  other  a  print  is  cold  and  weak 
in  tone,  or  possibly  one  which  may  be  termed  as  "flat,"  etc.  If  again 
one  can  use  the  brush  successfully  these  scrap  prints  can,  without  a 
doubt  (under  reasonable  conditions)  be  worked  up  to  first-class, 
salable  pictures.  Or  the  suggestion  of  a  little  background  in  vig- 
netted prints  to  give  distance  and  atmosphere  will  enhance  the  value 
quite  profitably. 

There  are  numerous  other  uses  to  which  the  Air  Brush  can  be 
applied  to  prints  and  negatives;  for  instance,  the  coloring  of  trans- 
parencies and  prints. 

And  last,  but  by  far  not  least,  under  any  consideration,  is  its  value 
in  the  working  up  of  "bigger  prints"  (not  that  worn,  torn  name  of 
enlargement,  which  for  years  has  had  connected  with  it  cheapness ; 
let  us  all  change  the  name  to  "bigger  prints"  and  make  them  worthy 
of  their  name)  to  do  justice  to  yourself,  your  work  and,  most  of  all, 
to  the  one  who  cares  and  pays  for  it. 

The  brush  in  this  instance  alone  is  absolutely  necessary  to  one's 
equipment,  as  it  is  safe  to  say  there  has  never  been  a  bigger  picture 
in  which  improvement  of  some  kind  could  not  be  made  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Air  Brush.  Those  who  are  using  it  to  advantage  for 
this  purpose  will  sanction  the  statement,  I  am  certain,  without  any 
doubt  whatsoever. 
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Chapter  II 
Selecting  An  Air  Brush 

HEN  the  photographer  decides  to  purchase  a  brush,  he  can 
use  his  own  choice  without  fear  of  selecting  an  inferior 
brush  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  makes  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  are  good  and  partiality  can  be  shown  to 
none.  Even  though  designs  may  be  radically  different,  yet 
the  working  principle  is  identically  the  same  and  results,  of 
course,  are  likewise. 

When  purchasing  any  make  of  brush,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  a  fool  proof  instrument,  and  to  keep  it  in  good  working 
condition,  it  must  be  taken  care  of  at  all  times.  I  cannot  impress  this 
too  strongly  upon  all  users  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  times  of 
haste  we  all,  more  or  less,  have  a  tendency  to  slight  care  and  quality, 
but  let  us  not  be  careless  at  any  price,  because  it  always  reflects  in 
the  future. 


IV old  Air  Brush 


Model  "A"  Fountain  Air  Brush    {Thayer   cr   Chandler) 
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Model  "A''  Paaschc  Air  Brush 


Nczv  Model  Wold  Air  Pnish 


Model  "E"  I'aasche  Air  Brush    (for  Coloring) 
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We  will  now  imagine  that  a  selection  has  been  made  and  some 
make  of  brush  purchased.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
supply  of  air  for  the  brush;  second,  a  pressure  reducing  gauge  (if 
liquid  Carbonic  Gas  outfit  is  used) ,  that  is  a  gauge  to  which  is  attached 
an  arrangement  for  reducing  the  high  pressure  of  the  tank  to  a 
working  pressure  for  the  brush,  which,  for  ordinary  photographic 
work,  should  be  approximately  twenty-five  pounds  and  no  higher  for 
the  reason  that  at  a  higher  pressure  one  must  be  a  very  able  worker 
to  handle  the  flow  of  color  successfully ;  and  third,  an  easel  on  which 
to  do  the  air  brushing,  which,  of  course,  should  be  of  the  vertical 
type,  preferably  one  on  which  the  easel  can  be  adjusted  to  practically 
any  angle. 
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Chapter  III 
Air  Supply  and  Gauges 


T 


HERE  are  several  methods  which  one  can  use  in  supplying 
the  air,  namely,  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Gas  outfit,  the  auto- 
matic pump,  which  is  electrically  connected,  and  has  a 
small  tank  with  pump  attached  for  operating  by  hand;  or 
the  tank  connected  with  pump  for  operation  by  foot  pres- 
sure. Any  of  the  above  methods  may  be  used,  but  experi- 
ence has  taught  Air  Brush  workers  that  the  foot  and 
hand  pressure  methods  are  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the  auto- 
matic pump  or  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Gas  outfit,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  one  experienced  in  the  work  knows  that,  to  do  good  work, 
one  should  have  fairly  good  control  of  the  brush,  while,  if  the  hand 
or  foot  method  of  supplying  air  is  used,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
exercise  places  the  body  in  a  state  of  slight  nervousness,  thereby  caus- 
ing one  to  do  inferior  work.  In  many  cases  the  effect  is  not  realized 
by  the  individual,  nevertheless  it  is  present  and  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  finished  work.  It  has  many  times  been  the  direct  cause  of  some 
individual  condemning  the  Air  Brush,  and  then  again  it  is  in  many 
ways  unsatisfactory  in  as  much  that  a  steady  pressure  can  not  be 
maintained  for  any  length  of  time  and  one  must  operate  the  pump 
at  very  short  intervals  so  as  to  keep  up  the  working  pressure. 

The  automatic  tank,  electrically  connected,  is  by  far  one  of  the 
best  methods,  but,  for  uniformity  of  pressure,  that  is  to  maintain  a 
constant  working  pressure  of  say  twenty-five  pounds  per  square  inch, 
or  whatever  pressure  the  individual  worker  wishes  to  use,  it  will  be 
found  that  undoubtedly  there  is  no  method  to  equal  the  Liquid  Car- 
bonic Gas  outfit.  To  use  these  tanks  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  a 
pressure  reducing  gauge,  which  is  furnished  complete  with  hose  con- 
nection, wrench  and  bracket  for  air  tank. 

If  one  is  using  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Gas  outfit,  always  turn  the 
air  off  at  the  tank  valve  after  one  is  through  using  the  brush,  as  this 
is  quite  necessary  for  obvious  reasons. 

If  using  an  electrical  equipment,  always  disconnect  the  current 
when  through. 

The  gauges  on  whatever  outfit  one  selects  can  be  purchased  from 
any  of  the  various  Air  Brush  manufacturers,  although  with  the  hand 
and  foot  or  electrically  connected  outfit  the  gauge  is  included.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Liquid  Carbonic  Gas  tanks,  which 
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Liquid    Carhflui)^-    Gas    Outfit 


Hand    Ol^cratcd  Puuif 


^i(A6  ^^iid  "G. 


/^:^uiQ 


Tzvo   Types  of  Electrically  Connected  Pumps 


are  commonly  known  as  forty  or  fifty  pound  drums  of  gas  and  can  be 
purchased  at  a  nominal  figure  in  practically  any  town  or  city.  These 
tanks  are  delivered  and  called  for  when  the  gas  has  been  exhausted. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  one  purchases  a  drum  of  gas,  the 
drum  remains  the  property  of  the  party  from  whom  the  gas  was  pur- 
chased and  one  purchases  only  the  gas  contained  therein. 
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Gaitfic  for  Liquid   Carho)iic  Gas  Outfit 


The  connections  to  practically  all  of  these  tanks  are  standard. 
Therefore,  this  part  need  not  be  brought  into  consideration  when  pur- 
chasing a  gauge  or  tank. 

The  method  for  regulating  the  pressure  gauge  will  be  found 
clearly  explained  in  the  directions  accompanying  the  same. 
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Chapter  IV 
The  Air  Brush  and  Its  Accessories 

S  stated  before,  the  Air  Brush  is  not  a  fool  proof    tool ; 
therefore  it  must  be  taken  care  of  in  every  detail  and  all  the 
mechanism  understood  thoroughly  so  that  one  can  handle 
it  proficiently.    One  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow  instruc- 
tions closely.    Study  the  cross  sections  of  brushes  as  found 
elsewhere   in   these    pages,    so   as    to   become   thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  mechanism. 
After  opening  the  box  containing  the  brush,  there  will  be  found 
the  brush  and  several  parts,  such  as  the  brush  holder,  screw  for  fasten- 
ing same  to  the  easel,  hose  connection  reamer,  color  cup  and,  with 
some  designs  of  brushes,  a  needle  spring. 

All  of  these  items  will  not  be  found  with  every  make  of  brush,  as 
certain  designs  require  certain  accessories,  but  the  resulting  finished 
work  will  be  identical.  The  accessories  are  covered  thoroughly  in 
the  following  pages  so  as  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  care  and 
manipulation  of  whatever  Air  Brush  he  or  she  may  purchase  that  is 
practical  for  photographic  use. 

Should  a  brush  be  purchased  that  contains  all  of  the  above  items, 
they  are  brought  into  play  when  trouble  arises  with  the  brush,  as 
follows : 

Perhaps  the  user  has  failed  to  clean  the  brush  properly  after 
using,  and  the  color  has  dried  and  caked  around  the  needle,  so  that  it 
refuses  to  flow  properly  from  the  brush,  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
reamer.  Right  here  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  fact  that 
the  reamer  should  never  be  used  until  all  other  methods  of  eliminating 
the  trouble  have  failed,  for  the  reason,  as  will  be  found,  that  the  color 
tip  head  is  tapered  and  likewise  the  end  of  the  needle  which  fits  into 
this  taper;  (see  illustration)  the  reamer,  being  tapered  to  conform  to 
the  taper  of  the  tip,  and  being  very  sharp  and  hard,  will,  by  continued 
use,  ream  out  this  taper  in  the  color  tip  head,  thereby  giving  the  oper- 
ator the  full  flow  of  color  at  all  times  regardless  of  attempts  to  regu- 
late it,  and  as  a  consequence  the  color  comes  so  strongly  that  it  simply 
splatters  over  all  the  work  and,  of  course,  ruins  it,  or  at  least  causes  r. 
waste  of  time  and  money.  If  this  caking  of  the  color  should  happen 
in  some  way  or  other,  first  of  all,  fill  the  cup  with  water  and  work  the 
needle  back  and  forth  by  means  of  the  double  action  air  and  color  dis- 
tributing lever  until  it  is  clean,  or,  if  the  water  fails  to  answer  the 
purpose,  fill  the  cup  with  wood  alcohol  and  proceed  the  same  as  before, 
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Color  Tip. 
Air  Cap. 

Side   Color   Cup    (Funnel  Shaped). 

Line  Adjust)nent  Sereic. 

Double  Action  Air  and   Color  Distributing  Lever. 

Au.riliary  Lever. 

Needle  Tube  Guide. 

Needle  Spring. 

Needle  Bearings. 

Needle  Chucking  Cap. 

Handle. 

Front  Protection   Cap. 

Plunger  Bearing. 

.Air  Chamber  and  Spring  Casing. 

Air  Plunger. 

Air  Plunger  Spring. 

Spring   Retaining   Seme  Cap. 

Rubber  Valve  Jl'asher. 

Adjustable   Needle   Bearing. 

.-iir  Duct. 

Color  Tip  Head. 

Needle. 

Projecting   .Iir   Tubes. 

Color  Inlet.  Side  Color  Cup 

Air  Chamber.  of    Another    Type 

Metal  Tube  Side  Cup.  of  Air  Brush 


as  the  alcohol  has  a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  color  more  rapidly  than 
water.  If  after  trying  these  methods,  one  does  not  get  results,  then, 
and  only  then,  resort  to  the  reamer  and  proceed  carefully  as  follows : 
Remove  the  handle  and  take  out  the  needle  by  first  loosening  the 
needle  chucking  cap  and  then  taking  hold  of  the  needle  and  drawing 
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Color  tip    licad 


Reamer  Inserted  in   Brush 


it  straight  out,  being  very  careful  in  removing  and  replacing  the 
needle  that  nothing  comes  into  contact  with  the  point,  as  on  it  depends 
(providing  all  other  parts  are  practically  perfect)  the  success  of  the 
spray.  After  the  needle  has  been  removed,  inseii;  the  reamer  with  the 
tapered  tip  first,  turning  the  reamer  towards  the  left  while  inserting 
it  (at  the  same  time  running  benzine  through  the  chamber) .  At  in- 
tervals remove  the  reamer  and  draw  through  a  piece  of  fine  silk  to 
clean  it,  then  again  insert  it  as  before.  Repeat  this  operation  until 
you  find  the  reamer  projecting  from  the  color  tip  the  same  as  the 
needle.  There  is  one  great  caution  at  this  point,  and  that  is,  never 
force  the  reamer  into  the  color  tip  hard  enough  to  cut  away  any  of 
the  metal  of  which  the  tip  is  composed,  because  if  one  continues  this 
careless  handling,  it  won't  be  long  until  the  taper  in  the  tip  will  be 
cut  away  and  the  brush  ruined,  when  the  only  remedy  is  to  send  the 
brush  back  to  the  maker  and  have  the  tip  replaced  with  a  new  one, 
which,  of  course,  means  a  loss  of  time  and  money  through  careless- 
ness. 

The  needle  spring  found  on  some  makes  of  brushes  is  used  to  open 
the  small  tubes  in  the  tip  of  the  brush  (three  in  number)  through 
which  the  air  passes  from  the  air  cap.  At  times,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  one  or  more  of  these  tubes  may  be  closed,  thus  causing  the  color 
to  be  drawn  from  the  brush  at  an  angle  which  causes  one  to  lose  con- 
trol of  the  flow.    If  this  occurs,  remove  the  air  cap  and  pass  the  needle 
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spring  through  each  of  the  small  openings  and  again  replace  the  cap. 
There  is  a  caution  in  connection  with  removing  the  air  cap,  and  that 
is,  when  removing  it,  to  be  absolutely  sure  to  draw  the  distributing 
lever  back  as  far  as  it  will  go ;  thereby  drawing  the  needle  into  the 
color  tip  out  of  danger  from  being  bent,  for,  if  the  needle  is  bent,  a 
new  one  must  be  purchased,  as  they  can  not  successfully  be  repaired. 
The  use  of  the  reamer,  needle  spring,  etc.,  will  not  be  required 
on  all  makes  of  brushes,  but  for  those  that  do  require  it,  one  will  find 
this  detailed  information  of  value. 
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Chapter  V 
Troubles,  Their  Causes  and  Remedies 


F  there  is  no  air  pressure  on  the  brush,  but  it  is  indicated 
on  the  tank  gauge,  possibly  the  air  valve  on  the  gauge  or 
supply  line  is  closed,  or  possibly  the  air  line  has  been 
choked  in  some  w^ay.  If  so,  disconnect  brush  and  open  all 
valves,  allowing  full  pressure  to  pass  through  the  line,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  this  full  opening  \yith  pressure 
will  overcome  the  trouble.  If  not,  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  line  or  possibly  gauge  must  be  located  and  removed. 

If  the  air  fails  to  pass  through  the  brush,  the  air  valve  may  need 
a  new  rubber  washer,  or  possibly  the  pump  (if  one  is  used)  has  drawn 
in  some  grit  or  dirt,  possibly  from  the  floor,  which  has  lodged  some- 
where in  the  air  passage  of  the  brush.  To  eliminate  the  obstruction, 
remove  the  air  cap  and  use  the  needle  spring,  as  already  instructed. 
If  the  air  valve  fails  to  stop  the  flow  of  air,  remove  the  spring  re- 
taining screw  cap,  spring  and  valve,  clean  these  parts  thoroughly, 
then  force  air  through  the  valve  with  parts  removed,  after  which  re- 
place the  parts  exactly  as  they  were  taken  apart. 

If  the  brush  throws  the  color  on  the  work  in  spots,  or,  as  the 
worker  would  say,  "The  brush  spits,"  the  color  may  be  too  thick,  or 
the  air  cap  may  need  cleaning.  It  is  quite  possible  the  color  contains 
grit,  etc.,  or  perhaps  the  color  has  been  allowed  to  dry  in  the  brush  or 
cup.  In  any  event,  these  parts  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  the 
color  has  dried  or  caked  in  the  brush,  then  one  must  resort  to  the  use 
of  the  reamer,  but  should  this  be  necessary,  use  it  word  for  word  as 
already  explained. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  water  colors  contain  gum  which, 
upon  drying,  becomes  very  hard.  Therefore,  one  should  be  exception- 
ally careful  in  cleaning  the  brush  after  coloring. 

If  oil,  water,  grease  or  dirt  of  any  kind  is  throvvm  upon  one's  work 
from  the  brush,  it  should  be  disconnected  and  the  tank  and  air  line 
thoroughly  blown  out.  This  cleaning  should  be  done  without  fail  at 
least  once  a  month  to  assure  one  of  avoiding  trouble.  If,  however,  the 
Liquid  Carbonic  Gas  outfit  is  used,  this  cleaning  of  the  tank  will  not 
be  necessary,  but  when  connecting  a  new  gauge  and  hose  to  the  brush, 
they  should  be  blown  out  thoroughly,  especially  the  hose,  as  the  rubber 
is  usually  coated  with  fine  powder,  and,  if  this  powder  lodges  in  the 
brush,  there  is  no  end  to  the  trouble  it  may  cause. 
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If  the  color  suddenly  stops  while  one  is  working,  after  the  proper 
flow  has  been  set,  turn  the  brush  toward  the  floor  and  away  from  the 
work,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  lever  down  to  its  maximum  and 
drawing  it  back  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Repeating  this  several  times 
usually  frees  the  color  passage  of  the  obstruction,  which  may  be  a 
little  grit  or  possibly  thick  color.  If  the  color  is  too  thick,  the  above 
trouble  will  occur  very  frequently. 

If  the  air  pressure  becomes  weak,  possibly  the  pressure  in  the 
tank  has  gone  down  or  dirt  may  have  lodged  itself  somewhere  in 
the  air  supply  line. 

If  the  color  comes  from  the  brush  at  an  angle  one  or  more  of  the 
air  tubes  at  the  tip  of  the  brush  have  become  clogged  or  the  needle 
as  well  as  the  color  tip  may  be  bent.  Try  cleaning  with  the  needle 
spring  or  fine  piano  wire  as  already  suggested,  provided  color  tip  or 
needle  are  not  injured,  in  which  case  new  parts  must  be  secured  to 
correct  the  trouble. 

If  the  color  falls  upon  the  work  in  a  very  coarse  spray,  even 
though  the  color  used  is  in  perfect  condition  and  the  line  adjusting 
screw  set  for  the  proper  amount  of  color,  then  the  needle  is  bent  or 
the  color  tip  is  split  or  rufi'ed  in  some  way;  therefore,  the  needle  or 
color  tip  or  possibly  both  should  be  renewed. 

If  the  brush  throws  a  big  blotch  of  color  upon  the  work,  one  is 
using  the  brush  too  close  to  the  work  for  the  flow  of  color  in  use,  or 
perhaps,  unawares,  the  operator  has  drawn  back  on  the  color  lever  to 
its  maximum  while  holding  the  brush  at  the  distance  for  which  the 
flow  was  set. 

If  when  drawing  back  the  tension  spring  or  lever,  it  is  too  weak 
or  too  strong,  remove  the  handle  and  turn  the  needle  bearing  either 
way  so  as  to  gain  the  resistance  required. 

If  the  color  lever  sticks,  release  the  line  adjusting  screw,  remove 
the  handle  and  loosen  the  needle  chucking  cap.  This  will  allow  the 
color  lever  to  move  into  place.  Then  tap  the  needle  slightly  so  as  to 
secure  a  good  fit  in  the  color  tip,  after  which  tighten  needle  chucking 
cap  and  replace  the  handle. 

If  the  color  tube  fitting  color  cup  to  brush  forces  against  the 
needle,  procure  a  cup  in  which  the  tube  is  large  enough  so  the  cup  can 
be  fastened  to  the  brush  by  a  friction  fi.t  without  the  tube  forcing 
against  the  needle,  as  this  pressure  on  the  needle  throws  it  out  of 
line;  interfering  with  the  brush  working  properly. 

If  the  color  tip  is  worn  away,  it  was  caused  by  the  use  of  the 
reamer  or  small  particles  of  glass  or  grit  being  forced  through  the 
brush,  due  to  carelessness  most  times,  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  procure  a  new  tip,  but  never  allow  it  to  be 
replaced  by  anyone  except  an  expert,  as  it  is  a  delicate  piece  of  work, 
requiring  skill.    Always  return  the  brush  to  the  maker  for  repairs. 
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Chapter  VI 
Miscellaneous  Instructions 

Hand-  or  Foot-Operated  Pumps 

F  one  has  a  good  steady  hand  and  good  control  of  the  Air 
Brush  before  operating  the  pump  by  hand  or  foot  pressure, 
(which  usually  affects  the  operator's  control)  then  dis- 
card this  method  of  air  supply.  It  has  been  found  invari- 
ably to  be  the  direct  cause  of  one's  doing  inferior  work, 
because  the  body  is  thrown  into  a  slight  state  of  nervous- 
ness, due  to  the  exercise  given  the  operation  of  the  pump. 
Therefore,  if  one  has  this  system  and  finds  this  trouble,  discard  it  (if 
possible)  and  secure  some  practical  system  of  air  supply,  as  there  are 
several  very  good  methods  on  the  market,  with  prices  at  all  ranges. 

One  should  never  use  a  paint  brush  in  the  color  cup,  as  the  hairs 
are  liable  to  come  out  and  lodge  in  the  brush,  causing  considerable 
trouble.  Use  a  glass  dropper,  over  the  end  of  which  has  been  placed 
a  small  piece  of  rubber  with  an  opening  in  the  center  of  same  so  as 
to  allow  the  color  to  be  drawn  into  dropper.  This  rubber  should  be 
placed  on  the  dropper  so  that  it  extends  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
below  the  end  of  the  glass  tube.  This  is  to  prevent  small  pieces  from 
chipping  off  the  dropper  when  same  may  be  allowed  to  carelessly 
strike  the  bottom  of  the  color  bottle;  finally  to  find  their  way  into  the 
brush  and  cause  more  trouble.  However,  if  this  should  happen,  the 
glass  or  other  obstruction  can  very  often  be  dislodged  by  inserting  in 
the  tip,  after  removing  the  air  cap  and  needle,  a  fine  mandolin  wire 
and  working  this  wire  back  and  forth  several  times,  then  blow  the 
brush  out  from  the  tip  end  by  placing  the  tube  to  the  tip  and  turning 
on  the  air. 

One  of  the  very  best  ways  to  find  trouble  with  the  Air  Brush  is 
to  loan  it.  When  it  is  returned  and  one  tries  to  do  some  air  brushing 
with  it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred, 
trouble  will  be  found  many  times  of  a  serious  nature,  even  to  the 
extent  of  causing  one  to  send  the  brush  to  the  maker  for  repairs. 
Therefore,  accept  this  advice :  Never  loan  the  Air  Brush  to  anyone, 
if  you  wish  to  keep  it  in  good  working  condition. 

Never  use  oil  in  the  air  valve  with  the  intention  of  making  it 
work  more  easily,  for  the  reason  that  oil  will  deteriorate  the  leather 
washer  contained  therein,  thus  causing  the  brush  to  leak.    The  oil  also 
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has  a  tendency  to  gather  lint  from  the  air,  which  in  time  may  cause 
trouble. 

Working  Theory  of  the  Air  Brush 

Before  trying  to  operate  the  brush  it  is  well  to  know  just  how 
the  air  passes  from  the  tank  and  through  the  brush,  thus  causing  the 
color  to  be  drawn  upon  the  paper. 

The  air  passes  from  the  tank  into  the  air  gauge  at  a  higher  pres- 
sure than  one  could  safely  work  with  the  brush,  therefore  the  gauge 
is  so  constructed  that  the  high  pressure  coming  from  the  tank  can  be 
reduced  to  a  suitable  working  pressure  for  the  brush.  F'rom  the 
gauge  the  air  passes  into  the  hose,  thence  into  the  air  chamber,  where 
it  is  held  until  a  downward  pressure  of  the  distributing  lever  allows 
it  to  pass  through  the  air  duct  and  into  the  air  cap,  from  here  it 
passes  through  the  three  small  openings  (found  in  some  makes  of 
l3 rushes)  and  in  so  doing  forms  a  suction,  thus  drawing  the  color  from 
the  color  cup  into  the  color  inlet,  thence  around  the  needle  and  out 
through  the  color  tip  to  the  photograph  being  worked  on. 

Location  of  Easel,  Source  of  Light,  Position  of  the  Worker 

When  working  with  the  Air  Brush,  it  is  advisable  to  use  plenty 
of  light  and  arrange  the  easel  in  regard  to  the  source  of  light  so  that 
one  can  work  in  comfort.  The  best  light  and  angle,  however,  is  a  good 
north  light  with  the  easel  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the 
source  of  light. 

The  easel  can  be  of  one's  own  make  or  purchased  from  any  of 
the  many  companies  listing  same.  The  latter,  of  course,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  desirable. 

One  should  sit  upright  in  a  comfortable  position  with  the  easel 
directly  in  front  and  at  an  angle  suitable  to  the  individual.  The 
brush  should  always  be  held  at  right  angles  to  the  easel,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  the  best  method,  as  one  can  gain  more  control  in  that 
way. 

Color 

The  color  used  should  be  of  as  fine  a  grade  as  one  can  buy  and 
free  from  all  dirt  or  grit  of  any  nature. 

If  one  is  not  sure  of  the  quality  of  the  color  purchased  then  it 
should  be  strained  through  a  very  fine  muslin  as  should  all  color  if 
one  mixes  it  from  the  paste  form,  for  instance  when  using  the  lamp 
black  put  up  in  tubes.  Usually  colors  put  up  in  this  form,  also  in 
powder  form,  contain  more  or  less  grit,  therefore  as  a  preventive  of 
trouble,  prepare  them  properly  before  use. 

For  practice,  one  should  use  lamp  black  for  the  reason  that  if 
working  on  a  photograph  one  makes  a  mistake,  it  can  be  safely  re- 
moved by  placing  print  in  water  and  removing  color  with  a  tuft  of 
cotton,  after  which  the  print  can  be  dried  and  again  worked  upon. 
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On  all  professional  work,  however,  one  should  use  waterproof  colors 
so  as  to  make  the  air  brushing-  as  lasting  as  the  print  itself. 

If  one  is  working  pictures  in  color,  there  will  be  found  many 
very  good  grades  of  colors  on  the  market,  both  waterproof  and  other- 
wise, but  I  would  suggest  that  the  worker,  after  mastering  the  brush, 
use  waterproof  colors  exclusively  for  obvious  reasons. 

One's  own  colors  can  be  mixed  from  the  various  kinds  of  dyes, 
if  so  desired,  but  it  is  always  found  to  be  rather  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem, and  "from  experience  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  the 
colors  in  sets  and  simply  dilute  them  for  use,  as  they  are  usually  too 
strong  to  be  used  direct  from  the  bottle  to  the  photograph  being 
colored. 

Again  the  caution,  always  strain  the  colors  before  using  them, 
unless  bought  in  liquid  form  ready  for  use. 
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Chapter  VII 
Preliminaries  to  Commencing  the  Lessons 
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IRST  of  all,  in  beginning  to  use  the  Air  Brush,  after  some 
supply  of  air  has  been  provided  for  and  the  pressure  regu- 
lated on  the  gauge,  as  per  instructions  therewith,  connect 
the  brush  to  the  air  brush  hose  leading  to  the  gauge  and 
open  the  gauge  valve,  allowing  the  air  to  pass  into  the 
brush.  Then  connect  the  color  cup  to  the  side  of  the  brush 
by  simply  forcing  the  color  tube  of  the  cup  into  the  opening 
found  on  the  side  of  the  brush.  It  will  stay  in  place  by  friction. 
Before  testing  the  flow  of  air  see  that  the  line  adjusting  screw  is 
drawn  back  far  enough  to  allow  the  distributing  lever  to  rest  against 
the  projecting  tip  through  which  the  line  adjusting  screw  passes ;  then 
remove  the  handle  of  the  brush  and  loosen  the  needle  chucking  cap 
and  tap  needle  lightly  so  as  to  secure  a  perfect  fit  of  needle  into  color 
tip ;  then  tightening  the  needle  chucking  cap  and  replacing  handle. 

Now  the  operator  should  seat  himself  directly  in  front  of  the 
easel  and  take  hold  of  the  brush  as  best  he  can,  with  the  first  finger 
resting  upon  the  color  distributing  lever  and  the  brush  at  right  angles 
to  the  easel.  Then,  in  practice,  hold  the  brush  about  one-half  an  inch 
from  the  practice  sheet,  start  to  move  the  brush  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  while  in  motion  press  the  color  distributing  lever 
forward  and  down. 

If  by  this  operation  no  line  is  made,  give  the  line  adjusting  screw 
a  few  turns  and  try  the  same  operation  again.  If  too  light  a  line 
appears  give  the  regulating  screw  another  turn  or  two,  or  enough 
until  the  desired  flow  of  color  is  received.  To  sum  up  this  color 
regulating  in  a  few  words,  the  farther  one  draws  the  color  distribut- 
ing lever  back  and  down,  the  greater  the  flow  of  color  will  be  until  the 
maximum  flow  of  the  brush  is  obtained.  This  greater  flow  of  color 
is  caused  by  the  needle  being  drawn  out  of  the  taper  in  the  color  tip. 
For  instance,  the  farther  the  two  tapers  are  separated,  the  larger  the 
opening  for  the  flow  of  color,  until  the  maximum  of  opening  of  the 
color  tip  has  been  obtained.  The  valve  is  simply  a  needle  valve,  the 
principle  of  which  should  be  readily  made  clear  by  this  explanation. 

The  downward  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  color  regulating 
valve  should  always  be  forward  and  down,  for  the  reason  that,  after 
the  working  flow  is  set  in  practice,  if  one  should  draw  back  (in  some 
designs  of  brushes)  while  pressing  down  the  lever,  one  would  get  a 
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The  Correct   IJ'ax  to  Hold  the  Air  Brush 


splash  of  color  that  would  ruin  the  work,  due  partly  to  working  too 
close  to  the  easel  for  the  amount  of  color  being  drawn  from  the  color 
cup  and  also  to  having  the  needle  valve  open  too  far. 

After  one  has  succeeded  in  setting  the  flow  correctly  for  practice 
work  it  will  be  found  that  the  hose  connection  is  rather  a  drawback 
to  one's  free  movement  of  the  arm  and  unconsciously  the  other  hand 
takes  hold  of  the  tube  and  removes  the  weight  from  the  hand  in  which 
the  Air  Brush  is  held.  This,  one  should  not  do,  although  at  first  it  is 
a  help,  but  later  on  to  be  found  a  hindrance,  because,  in  successful 
manipulation  of  the  Air  Brush  and  work  in  general,  one  requires  the 
free  use  of  both  hands  and  arms.  (Always  operate  the  Air  Brush 
w^ith  free  arm  movement.) 

The  Formation  of  the  Color  Spray 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  color  is  not  blown  upon  the  work, 
but  drawn  upon  it  by  the  air  forming  a  vacuum  at  the  color  tip. 
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The  Incorrect   ]]'a\  to  Hold  the  Air  Brush 


Lack  of  Color  Flow 

If,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  flow  of  color  stops  after  one  has 
been  working  with  the  brush  for  a  time  and  the  air  pressure  from  the 
brush  is  found  to  be  normal,  there  has  lodged  somewhere  in  the  color 
passage  a  little  grit  or  possibly  a  little  thick  color  which  has  overcome 
the  vacuum.  If  this  should  happen  (which  it  very  often  does)  turn 
the  brush  away  from  the  work,  directed  toward  the  floor,  press  the 
distributing  lever  down  to  its  maximum  and  draw  it  back  and  forth 
several  times,  at  the  same  time  taking  notice  whether  or  not  the  spray 
is  flowing  evenly  and  freely  from  the  brush.  This  operation  usually 
will  correct  it  as  the  action  opens  the  color  valve  to  its  maximum,  and 
usually  allows  the  fault  to  be  forced  from  the  brush.  If  the  color  fails 
to  flow  after  this  operation,  it  may  be  found  that  the  passage  of  the 
color  cup  itself  is  closed,  in  which  case  loosen  the  little  tap  screw  in  the 
end  of  the  color  cup  tube  and  pass  a  fine  wire  through  same  so  as  to 
clear  this  opening,  after  which  replace  the  screw  and  color  cup  and 
repeat  the  operation  to  obtain  the  color  flow.    If,  however,  this  method 
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fails,  providing  the  brush  was  thoroughly  clean  when  being  taken  up 
for  use,  release  the  adjusting  screw  and  needle  chucking  cap,  remove 
the  needle  carefully,  clean  the  color  cup,  fill  it  with  clean  water  and 
run  same  through  the  brush  without  the  needle  in  place.  If,  however, 
this  fails,  one  must  resort  to  the  reamer,  at  the  same  time  running 
benzine  through  the  chamber,  but  again  the  caution :  use  the  reamer 
carefully. 

If  one  finds  the  flow  of  color  being  drawn  from  the  brush  at  an 
angle,  it  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  air  tubes  in  the  air  cap  being 
closed,  a  bent  needle,  or  possibly  the  color  tip  head  has  been  damaged. 

If  the  trouble  is  caused  by  one  of  the  air  tubes  in  the  air  cap  being 
closed,  then  proceed  to  open  these  air  passages  as  per  instructions 
given  under  the  heading  of  "Needle  Spring." 

If  the  trouble  is  caused  by  a  bent  needle  or  a  defective  color  tip 
head  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  new  parts  to  correct  these  defects. 

Lack  of  Color 

It  will  be  found  when  air  brushing  that  many  times  during  the 
work  one  will  have  to  turn  the  brush  away  from  the  easel  onto  the 
floor  and  press  the  color  distributing  lever  down  and  draw  it  back  and 
forth  several  times  to  clean  the  brush.  This  operation  is  simple,  and 
one  wull  acquire  the  habit  almost  unknowingly  during  the  course  of 
instruction. 

This  clogging  of  the  brush  is  usually  caused  by  thick  color  or 
grit,  etc.,  that  has  found  its  way  into  the  color  cup  and  thence  into 
the  color  chamber.  This  is  a  frequent  occurrence  and  can  be  usually 
remedied  in  the  above  manner. 

The  Spray 

The  attentive  student,  as  he  progresses  with  the  following  series 
of  lessons,  will  not  work  at  a  set  distance  from  the  easel,  but  at  vari- 
ous distances  with  light,  medium  and  heavy  sprays,  as  the  work 
requires. 

Cleaning  the  Brush 

After  one  is  through  air  brushing,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is 
cleaning  the  brush :  something  which,  if  the  brush  is  to  last,  7nust  be 
do7ie  and  done  just  right,  and  not  in  a  hustling  manner. 

First.  Turn  line  adjusting  screw  out  until  distributing  lever 
rests  against  projection  through  which  adjusting  screw  passes. 

Second.     Clean  color  cup  thoroughly. 

Third.  Fill  color  cup  with  clean  water  several  times  and  run 
same  through  the  brush,  at  the  same  time  working  distributing  lever 
back  and  forth,  thus  allowing  the  clean  water  to  be  drawn  through 
the  brush. 
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Fourth.  Remove  needle  and  draw  through  fine  silk  to  clean,  and 
to  remove  any  color  adhering.  Then  flow  one  or  two  color  cups  full  of 
clean  water  through  the  brush,  while  needle  is  removed  from  the 
brush,  continuing  the  flow  of  air  until  the  brush  is  thoroughly  dry, 
which  can  easily  be  detected  by  directing  the  air  upon  the  hand. 

Fifth.  Replace  the  needle  in  the  brush,  tapping  it  lightly  to 
secure  fit  in  the  color  tip,  tighten  needle  chucking  cap,  and  force  air 
through  the  brush  until  same  is  thoroughly  dry,  then  turn  oflf  the  air 
pressure,  and,  if  one  wishes,  disconnect  the  brush  and  replace  it  in  the 
case.    This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  a  good  habit. 

The  Color  Must  be  Free  From  Grit 

The  construction  of  the  chamber  through  which  the  needle  passes 
and  through  which  the  color  must  pass  is  very  delicate.  Therefore, 
one  must  not  try  to  force  through  the  Air  Brush  color  that  is  gritty  or 
too  thick.  The  color  should  be  about  the  consistency  of  water-proof 
drawing  ink  and  absolutely  free  from  grit.  Use  the  color  at  a  good 
working  consistency,  and,  if  the  color  is  found  to  be  too  light,  one  can 
build  it  up  until  the  required  density  is  obtained.  If  the  color  is 
found  to  contain  gritty  particles,  then  it  should  be  strained  through  a 
very  fine,  good  grade  of  muslin  to  remove  same.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  color  used  for  the  reason  that  there  is  really  no 
end  to  the  trouble  it  may  cause  the  worker. 

This  one  feature  alone,  of  being  able  to  build  up  the  tones  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  work,  but  rather  improving  it,  has  caused 
artists  and  photographers  to  commend  the  Air  Brush  most  highly.  It 
is  the  only  instrument  in  use  at  the  present  age  with  which  one  can 
accomplish  this  remarkable  blending  and  building  of  tone  so  success- 
fully. 

The  Course  of  Instruction 

Before  proceeding  to  the  lessons,  a  word  or  two  will  be  of  value 
as  regards  the  half-tone  reproductions  contained  herein. 

All  the  half-tone  illustrations  contained  in  this  work  have  been 
reproduced  under  what  is  termed  scientific  reproduction,  but  even  so 
the  half-tones  have  not  reproduced  the  beautiful  quality  of  shading 
and  blending  contained  in  the  originals. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  book  will  be  found  a  series  of 
lessons  intended  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Air  Brush 
for  its  use  in  photography,  and  one  can  be  assured  that,  if  the  instruc- 
tions and  practice  are  followed  attentively  and  each  lesson  mastered 
before  proceeding  to  the  next,  he  will,  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
have  the  ability  to  handle  the  instrument  in  a  most  creditable  manner 
and  do  justice  to  the  photographs  upon  which  he  may  work. 
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Chapter  VIII 
Lesson  One 

N  the  making  of  this  practice  sheet,  set  the  brush  so  as  to 
give  a  good  even  spray  when  working  at  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  easel. 

The  one  important  part  of  this  sheet  is  to  teach  one 

to  eliminate  a  dot  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  line. 

It  matters  not  how  long  the  lines  are  made,  just  so  long  as 

the  dots  are  eliminated. 

The  secret  for  the  success  of  this  sheet  is  simply  to  start  the 

movement  of  the  brush  before  the  color  and  stop  the  flow  of  color 

before  the  movement  of  the  brush. 

This  practice  is  in  constant  use  by  all  Air  Brush  workers.  Pos- 
sibly the  worker  is  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  but  nevertheless  it  i.-^ 
true. 

One  can  now  very  readily  see  that  if  this  practice  has  not  been 
mastered,  it  will  prove  ruinous  to  the  work,  thereby  causing  loss  of 
time  and  money  to  the  photographer. 

It  isn't  necessary,  however,  that  one  should  be  able  to  make  the 
lines  as  straight  as  those  shown  in  the  illustration,  as  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  very,  very  few  straight  lines  found  in  portraits,  but  in 
case  it  is  found  desirable  to  work  up  perfectly  straight  lines  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  frisket  paper  in  connection  with  frisket  cement. 
Full  instructions  for  the  use  of  frisket  paper  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  pages  of  this  book.  One  should  keep  in  mind  that  this  founda- 
tion sheet  must  be  mastered  before  proceeding  to  the  next  as  the  suc- 
cess of  Lesson  Two  depends  upon  the  mastering  of  Lesson  One  and 
the  success  of  Lesson  Three  upon  Lesson  Two,  etc. 

As  stated  before  it  isn't  necessary  that  the  lines  be  made  as 
straight  as  those  shown  in  the  illustration,  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  dots  be  eliminated  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each 
line. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  lines  must  be  made  free  hand, 
using  the  full  swing  of  the  arm.  Begin  with  this  lesson  to  use  free 
arm  movement,  as  it  is  one  of  the  necessities  for  successful  air  brush- 
ing in  all  lines  of  work. 
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Figure  1 
Lines  Must  he  Made  IVithoiil  Dots  at  Either  End 
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Chapter  IX 
Lesson  Two 


HE  instructions  for  this  practice  sheet  are  identical  with 
those  of  Lesson  One,  that  is,  the  work  must  be  done  with 
free  movement  and  the  dot  must  be  eliminated  at  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  each  line.  However,  there  is  one 
^JlLl^  exception  and  that  is,  after  the  sheet  is  placed  upon  the 
^^j^  easel  and  the  horizontal  lines  are  completed,  the  vertical 
ones  should  then  be  made  with  a  vertical  movement  so  as 
to  form  squares  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  not  made  by  revers- 
ing the  sheet  and  making  the  vertical  lines  with  a  horizontal  move- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  by  so  doing  the  student  gains  but  little  in 
control  of  the  brush.  Students  will  many  times  master  the  horizontal 
lines  in  a  short  time,  but  not  so  the  vertical  ones,  therefore  one  must 
make  this  sheet  over  and  over  until  the  vertical  lines  are  made  equally 
as  well  as  the  horizontal,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  one  of  the  sheets 
to  teach  control  of  the  brush  and  therefore  must  be  mastered,  although 
it  isn't  necessary  to  have  the  lines  as  straight  as  those  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  once  the  sheet  is  placed  upon  the  easel 
it  should  not  be  removed  until  the  work  is  finished,  the  same  as  one 
would  do  when  working  professionally. 
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Figure  2 
The  Vertical  Lines  Will  he  Found  the  Difficult  Part  of  This  Lesson 
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Chapter  X 
Lesson  Three 

HE  first  thing  to  consider  in  the  making  of  this  sheet  is  to 
blow  in  the  horizontal  lines  and  then  the  vertical  ones  so 
as  to  form  a  number  of  squares,  using  the  same  method  as 
taught  in  lesson  number  two.  After  the  squares  are  com- 
pleted place  a  dot  at  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines,  and  place  it  accurately,  as  one  of  the 
finest  tests  for  control  is  the  placing  of  dots. 
It  is  very  necessary  that  this  sheet  be  mastered  equally  as  well  as 
any  of  the  previous  or  following  sheets,  as  it  will  be  found  that  in 
almost  all  photographs  a  little  dot  here  or  there  would  make  quite  an 
improvement,  especially  on  enlargements,  which  invariably  require  a 
little  deepening  in  the  corner  of  the  eyes.  Therefore  to  place  these 
dots  succssfully  one  must  master  this  practice  sheet,  otherwise  an 
attempt  to  work  upon  the  future  pictures  would  prove  ruinous. 
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Figure  3 
Obtaining  Control  in  the  Placing  of  Dots 
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Chapter  XI 

Lesson  Four 

HIS  practice  sheet  should  be  made  equally  as  well  as  sheet 
No.  3,  omitting-  the  dot  at  the  intersection  of  each  vertical 
and  horizontal  line,  also  remembering  that  the  dot  must 
be  eliminated  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  vertical 
and  horizontal  line.  After  this  has  been  done  and  the 
squares  are  nicely  formed,  place  a  dot  as  near  as  possible 
in  the  center  of  each  square. 
Never  feel  as  if  your  work  is  good  enough,  but  always  strive  for 
something  better  and  practice  this  lesson,  as  well  as  all  others,  until  at 
least  one  result  is  equally  as  good  as  the  illustration  itself.  For  one  to 
be  successful  all  these  lessons  must  be  made  by  mere  eyesight,  using- 
no  lines  as  guides,  and  at  the  same  time  using  full  arm  movement. 
The  fact  should  again  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  serious 
student  that  these  designs  must  not  be  outlined  with  pencil  for  the 
reason  that  by  so  doing  but  little  benefit  will  be  derived  from  the  time 
and  trouble  spent  in  practice. 
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Figure  4 — Here  zvc  have  no  intersection  of  lines  to  guide   us  in  placing   the  dots, 
which    must   be  placed   as  nearly   as  possible  in  the  center  of  each  square. 
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Chapter  XII 
Lesson  Five 

T  first  sight  this  sheet  might  appear  to  some  as  being  very 
simple,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
and  very  best  practice  sheets  known.  It  teaches  one  prac- 
tically perfect  control,  which  is  very  necessary  before 
attempting  to  work  up  pictures  in  black  and  white  or 
colors. 

It  isn't  intended  to  have  the  student  copy  this  sheet 
exactly  to  the  curves  and  angles  as  shown,  as  that  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible,  but  the  one  important  item  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to 
eliminate  a  dot  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  curve  and  angular 
line. 

The  method  for  air  brushing  this  sheet  is  as  follows :  Hold  the 
brush  the  same  as  for  all  other  practice  sheets  and  complete  the  first 
vertical  line  of  curves,  then  the  second  line  of  angular  lines,  etc.,  being 
sure  that  the  dot  is  absolutely  eliminated  and  the  sheet  practiced  until 
it  can  be  made  so  rapidly  that  one  can  complete  it  in  first  class  condi- 
tion without  the  arm  being  stationary  for  more  than  an  instant.  The 
reason  for  using  such  rapidity  on  this  sheet  is  that  it  teaches  one  to 
work  rapidly  with  all  kinds  of  motions  and  cun^es  and  at  the  same 
time  full  control  of  the  color  flow.  This  practice  is  used  continuously 
when  working  professionally  with  the  Air  Brush,  therefore  one  nmst 
master  it  to  become  a  proficient  workman.  The  curves  can  be  of  any 
size  and  shape,  and  the  lines  of  any  length  and  angle. 
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Figure  5 
All    Exercise   Requiring   Careful  Practice   If   One 
Is  to  Obtain  the  Control  Necessary  in 
Actual  JVork 
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Chapter  XIII 
Lesson  Six 

NE  will  find  the  free  arm  movement  an  absolute  necessity 
in  the  making  of  this  sheet,  as  without  it  the  lesson  cannot 
be  successfully  carried  out. 

First  of  all,  one  should  get  the  circular  swing  of  the 
arm,  then  be  it  remembered  that  the  brush  should  be 
started  in  motion  before  the  color  and  the  color  stopped 
just  as  the  two  ends  of  the  circular  lines  meet.  Then  im- 
mediately the  brush  should  be  moved  and  a  dot  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  circle  as  per  illustration. 

These  circles  can  be  made  of  any  size  but  the  circle  and  dot  must 
be  made  over  and  over  until  one  is  capable  of  making  the  circle  and 
placing  the  dot  accurately  in  the  center  very  rapidly,  in  fact,  so 
quickly  that  it  appears  as  if  the  circle  and  dot  were  made  with  one 
motion  of  the  brush  and  equally  as  well  as  the  illustration. 
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Figure  6 

In  Practicing,  Make   Circles  of 

Varying  Sices 
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Chapter  XIV 
Lesson  Seven 

LLUSTRATION  number  seven  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
rather  a  difficult  design  inasmuch  as  one  must  make  two 
or  more  designs  practically  alike,  but  upon  trial  it  will  be 
found  to  be  rather  simple. 

In  beginning  this  sheet,  first  of  all  make  the  top  hori- 
zontal line  of  dots  and  then  the  second  horizontal  line,  plac- 
ing the  dots  between  the  dots  of  the  line  just  above  and  so 
on  until  the  triangle  is  completed. 

These  triangles  must  be  made  by  mere  eyesight  and  at  least  two 
in  number  as  near  like  the  illustration  as  possible.  The  size  the  designs 
are  to  be  made  can  be  decided  upon  by  the  student,  but  one  should 
make  sheet  after  sheet  of  all  sizes  as  these  practice  sheets  are  the 
foundation  to  successful  air  brushing.  It  is  impossible  to  get  too  much 
practice  as  the  more  one  practices  the  more  proficient  one  becomes. 
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Figure  7 
Endeavor  to  Place  Each  Dot  Equidistant  from  the  Others 
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Chapter  XV 
Lesson  Eight 

N  all  previous  lessons  the  brush  was  used  at  approximately 
the  same  distance  from  the  easel  (one  half  inch)  with  the 
same  flow  throughout.  With  this  sheet,  however,  one 
should  first  of  all  cut  out  a  square  about  the  size  shown 
in  the  illustration,  either  from  celluloid  or  a  mask  chart, 
the  latter  being  preferable.  After  this  has  been  done  place 
same  upon  the  practice  sheet  in  its  proper  location  and 
fasten  with  push  pins. 

Now  the  one  and  only  important  part  is  to  blow  this  square  in 
with  absolute  uniformity  as  shown,  and  to  accomplish  this  open  the 
brush  to  form  a  good  wide  spray  and  work  with  a  swinging  free  arm 
movement  up  and  down  the  opening  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees 
across  the  opening,  holding  the  brush  about  ten  inches  from  the  easel 
and  having  the  color  flowing  only  when  the  brush  is  in  motion.  Apply 
the  color  lightly  at  first,  and  then  add  color  until  the  desired  depth- 
has  been  obtained. 

This  is  one  of  the  advanced  sheets  and  is  a  design  that  is  used 
upon  portrait  vignettes  of  men,  giving  the  picture  that  some  one 
thing  which  brings  in  returns  worth  while  for  the  photographer. 
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Fk.ure  8 

Diftcrciif  from  Preceding  Lessons  in    Tliat  the 

Entire  Surface  Must  Be  Blown  in   to  One 

Even  Tint 
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Chapter  XVI 
Lesson  Nine 

LACE  the  column  form  cut  from  celluloid  shown  in  Figure 
9  in  perfect  contact  with  the  paper  so  as  to  secure  a  clean 
cut  outline. 

With  a  good  spray  and  a  free  vertical  swing,  blow  in 
the  column  outline,  having  the  color  strongest  at  the  out- 
line and  blending  therefrom  into  nothing  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  column. 

For  those  students  who  may  not  quite  understand,  a  few  words  of 
explanation  may  help.  Referring  to  Figure  9,  the  white  portion  at 
the  left  is  that  part  of  the  paper  which  was  protected  from  the  spray 
by  a  form  cut  out  of  celluloid  and  temporarily  fastened  to  the  prac- 
tice sheet.  As  considerable  use  will  be  found  for  this  and  other  cellu- 
loid forms  throughout  the  course  of  lessons,  and  later  on  in  actual 
work,  they  should  be  carefully  made  and  handled,  as  they  will  last 
a  long  time  and  will  form  a  part  of  one's  permanent  equipment. 
Technically,  these  forms  are  known  as  templates. 
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Figure  9 
Coliiiiin    Oiitli 
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Chapter  XVII 
Lesson  Ten 

N  making  this  design,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  a  square 
of  ground  celluloid,  as  shown  in  Figure  36. 

Place  the  square  (which  must  be  accurately  cut)  at 
right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the  practice  sheet,  and  blow  in 
the  color  with  a  good  even  spray,  holding  the  brush  about 
four  inches  from  the  easel  and  working  the  color  across 
the  square  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  a  full- 
arm  movement.  The  color  should  be  stronger  at  the  corner  of  the 
square  and  should  blend  therefrom  into  nothingness  as  shown  in 
Figure  10.  The  success  of  this  design  depends  upon  clear  cut  edges 
and  an  even  application  of  color. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  all  designs  one  should  work  at  a 
distance  from  the  easel,  using  the  spray  best  suited  to  the  individual 
worker.  Light  and  shade  effects,  such  as  given  in  this  and  following 
lessons  should  be  studied  earnestly,  as  they  mean  much  to  the  photog- 
rapher in  the  production  of  handsomely  finished  portraits. 
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FU.URE    10 

Siimirc   Corner  Dcs'uiii 
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Chapter  XVIII 
Lesson  Eleven 

HE  instructions  given  in  Lesson  Ten  should  be  accurately 
carried  out  in  blowing  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  square 
shown  in  Figure  11.  After  this,  the  celluloid  square  must 
be  placed  so  as  to  leave  a  white  border  on  the  top  and  left 
side  of  the  square  already  blown  in.  Over  this  white  bor- 
der blow  in  a  light  tint  with  the  same  free  arm  movement 
used  in  making  the  square  itself.  It  will  be  found  that 
when  tinting  the  border  the  color  will  spread  over  the  work  already 
completed,  but  this  does  not  injure  it,  rather  instead  improving  the 
effect. 

After  the  border  has  been  lightly  blown  in  at  the  top  and  left  side 
and  while  still  holding  the  celluloid  square  in  the  same  position,  cover 
the  top  border  with  a  strip  of  celluloid  cut  to  give  the  corner  angle  as 
shown.  Then  blow  in  the  left  hand  border  just  a  trifle  darker  than 
the  top  and  the  inner  square  itself.  By  the  use  of  these  diff'erent 
shades  the  effect  of  perspective  is  obtained  in  the  bevel  edge. 
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Figure  11 
Square  Corner  with  Hci'cl  Ed(jc 
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Chapter  XIX 
Lesson  Twelve 

AKE  two  pieces  of  ground  celluloid,  and  cut  out  of  each 
an  oval  opening,  one  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  so  that 
by  their  use  the  border  effect  shown  in  Figure  12  can  be 
obtained.  These  ovals  must  be  as  accurate  as  possible, 
and  therefore  brass  forms  of  known  accuracy  should  be 
used  as  guides  when  cutting  them  out. 

Place  the  smaller  oval  in  perfect  contact  with  the 
practice  sheet,  and  with  a  free  vertical  motion  and  a  good  even  spray 
blow  in  the  design  of  the  required  density,  working  at  that  distance 
from  the  easel  best  suited  to  the  operator,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  work. 

When  the  design  is  complete,  remove  the  smaller  oval  and  replace 
it  with  the  larger,  being  sure  that  the  margin  between  the  larger  oval 
and  the  design  is  the  same  at  all  points.  Give  a  light  wash  over  the 
entire  design  to  secure  the  border  effect,  after  which  set  the  brush 
to  give  a  medium  fine  spray  and  work  in  the  shadows  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  by  working  along  the  curve  of  the  oval,  the  brush 
being  used  approximately  one  inch  from  the  paper. 
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Figure   12 
Oval  Design  zvith  Bcvd  Edge 
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Chapter  XX 
Lesson  Thirteen 

UT  from  a  sheet  of  celluloid,  or  tear  from  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper,  a  clouded  fonn  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  13. 
Place  this  form  upon  the  practice  sheet,  and  with  a 
good   even   spray  blow   in   the   design   as   shown   in   Fig- 
ure 13-A. 

With  a  good  spray,  blow  in  the  clouded  outline,  having 
the  color  strongest  at  the  edge  of  the  form  and  fading  out 
gradually  as  it  gets  farther  away  from  the  form.  Here,  of  course,  the 
object  is  not  to  get  a  clear  cut  outline  at  the  edge  of  the  form,  as  that 
in  itself  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  clouded  effect.  More  of  a 
suggestion  is  what  is  required,  and  for  that  reason  a  form  torn  from 
blotting  paper  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory  in  this  case  than 
one  of  celluloid,  and  while  not  so  permanent,  can  at  any  time  be  easily 
replaced. 


Figure  13-A 
Clouded  Effect 
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Figure  13 
Clouded   Form    TcmphUc    Torn    from   Sheet   of    Hlotliii,/    I\iper 
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Chapter  XXI 


Lesson  Fourteen 

UT  accurately  from  a  sheet  of  celluloid  one  of  the  pointed 
forms  shown  in  Figure  36.  Place  the  form  upon  the  prac- 
tice sheet  and  blow  in  the  design  as  shown  in  Figure  14, 
using  the  spray  best  suited  to  the  operator.  The  success 
of  air-brushing  these  clouded  or  pointed  forms  depends 
upon  the  smoothness  with  which  the  color  is  applied.  These 
designs  when  finished  must  be  devoid  of  all  spots. 
A  difference  will  be  noted  between  this  Lesson  and  Lesson  Thir- 
teen, in  that  the  outline  of  the  pointed  forms  must  be  sharp  and  clear- 
cut,  while  the  clouded  effects  are  more  indistinct.  The  pointed  forms 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  actual  work  later,  and  this  Lesson  should 
be  practised  until  one  has  complete  familiarity  with  their  use. 


Figure  14 
Pointed  Forms 
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FlGUKK    14- A 

//oa'  Pointed  Forms  Should  be  ['laced  in  Rchition 
to    Each    Other   When    Cscd   as   Background 
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Chapter  XXII 
Lesson  Fifteen 

ESSON  Fifteen  is  one  to  which  considerable  practice  must 
be  devoted  if  future  work  is  to  be  handled  successfully. 
To  blow  in  the  little  clouded  suggestion  of  atmosphere  and 
distance  such  as  that  shown  in  Figure  15,  one  must  be 
master  of  the  brush  as  regards  controlling  the  color,  so 
as  not  to  have  the  background  full  of  spots.  Should  the 
background  be  spotted,  the  effect,  not  to  mention  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  photograph,  is  ruined. 

One  should  set  the  brush  and  work  at  a  dis^t^ce  from  the  easel 
in  order  to  secure  an  even  flow  of  color,  free  of  aH**J;pots.  This  flow, 
and  the  distance  at  which  to  work,  will  be  easily  determined  by  the 
worker  after  a  few  trials.  One  should  work  in  all  directions,  having 
the  color  flow  on  only  when  the  brush  is  in  motion,  when  the  result 
will  be  that  shown  in  the  illustration.  If  the  color  flow  is  allowed  to 
play  upon  the  form  when  the  brush  is  stationary  for  a  second  or  even 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  the  resulting  design  will  be  spotted. 

Blow  in  a  tint  of  the  density  one  wishes  around  the  head,  neck 
and  shoulders,  blending  therefrom  into  nothing.  Then  place  the 
clouded  form  upon  the  work  in  its  proper  place  and  blow  in  the  design 
lightly.     Be  guided  by  the  illustration  in  Figure  15. 

On  some  pictures,  if  they  are  of  good  size,  it  is  well  to  eliminate 
a'll  forms,  and  simply  blend  in  the  background,  giving  a  little  sugges- 
tion of  atmosphere  and  distance.  The  method  is  identical  with  the 
use  of  the  forms,  except  that  they  are  not  used,  the  color  being  strong- 
est nearest  to  the  figure,  and  blending  from  there  until  it  vanishes 
entirely. 
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Portrait 


Figure  15 
ith  Clouded  Form  Background 
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Chapter  XXIII 
Lesson  Sixteen 

HE  suggestion  of  distance  as  shown  in  Figure  16  is  not  a 
simple  matter  if  it  is  to  be  done  in  an  artistic  manner  as 
one  must  be  very  careful  not  to  apply  too  much  color,  and 
yet  to  apply  it  in  such  a  soft  and  blending  tone  as  to  attain 
the  desired  result.  To  creditably  airbrush  these  vignettes, 
one  should  adjust  the  brush  so  as  to  give  a  good  even  spray 
somewhat  heavier  than  for  the  practising  of  dots  and  lines, 
and  then  work  at  a  distance  from  the  easel  so  that  with  the  particular 
size  of  spray  one  is  using  the  color  can  be  applied  uniformly  and  at 
the  same  time  not  spread  too  much  and  blow  the  color  where  it  is  not 
wanted.  Just  the  exact  size  of  flow  and  distance  that  one  should  use 
for  this  particular  result  is  hard  to  describe.  Nearly  every  Air  Brush 
worker  will  handle  it  somewhat  differently  to  obtain  the  same  result. 
One  should  therefore  test  this  out  for  himself  and  decide  as  to  the 
most  suitable  flow  and  distance  for  his  individual  method.  A  few 
trials  will  be  found  the  best  teacher. 

The  instructions  already  given  in  Lesson  Fourteen  should  be  very 
carefully  followed,  but  with  one  exception ;  these  points  must  be 
placed  upon  the  work  in  relation  to  each  other  as  illustrated  in  Figure 
14-A. 

In  airbrushing  these  zig-zag  points,  or  the  clouded  forms  already 
mentioned,  one  should  not  use  the  entire  form  on  the  work  (see  P'ig- 
ure  14)  but  merely  airbrush  over  a  few  of  them,  so  as  to  secure  only  a 
suggestion  of  the  design.  The  proper  density  of  color  for  the  work 
will  depend  upon  the  photograph  at  hand,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  background,  when  blown  in,  harmonizes  properly,  being 
neither  too  dark  nor  too  light,  but  of  the  general  prevailing  tone  of 
the  photograph. 
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Figure  16 
Portrait    xvith    Pointed    Form    Back(jro\iiid 
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Chapter  XXIV 
Lesson  Seventeen 

HILE  the  plain  square  corner  without  bevel  edge  is  not 
much  used  in  actual  work,  some  practice  with  it  will  make 
future  work  somewhat  easier.  Take  the  square  of  cellu- 
loid which  was  used  in  Lesson  Ten  and  place  it  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  photograph,  being  careful  to  see  that  it 
is  properly  placed  in  relation  to  the  head,  as  the  slightest 
tendency  to  crookedness  will  ruin  the  picture.  Blow  in  a 
tint  of  the  proper  density  with  a  good  even  spray.  Be  sure  that  the 
edges  and  corner  of  the  square  are  clear  cut  and  avoid  getting  too 
much  of  the  tint  upon  the  face  itself.  Som.e  of  the  color  will  get  on 
the  face — this  cannot  be  avoided,  but  will  not  be  noticeable.  Experi- 
ence will  soon  dictate  the  proper  position  for  the  square,  which  of 
course  will  differ  with  each  portrait. 
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I'^K.i'KK  17 — Portrait   -with    Sqiturr    Corner   BdcLu/roiiiid 
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Chapter  XXV 
Lesson  Eighteen 

IGURE  18  is  completed  by  following  the  Instructions  given 
in  Lesson  Eleven.  It  might  be  stated  here  that  in  nearly 
every  case  where  designs  are  blown  around  a  figure,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  color  will  fall  upon  the  subject,  but 
this  does  no  harm  as  it  is  not  noticeable  to  the  eye,  although 
one  must  at  all  times  be  very  careful  to  keep  as  much  color 
as  possible  off  the  subject. 
To  obtain  the  white  line  around  the  border  of  the  square,  first 
blow  in  the  square  with  the  celluloid  form  as  instructed  in  Lesson 
Eleven.  Then  place  a  square  of  celluloid  slightly  larger  than  the 
blown  design  over  the  portrait  and  the  square  already  blown  in. 
Fasten  this  temporarily  by  means  of  frisket  cement.  When  blowing 
in  the  beveled  border,  no  color  will  fall  on  the  margin  covered  by  the 
celluloid  square,  and  when  the  border  has  been  blown  in  and  the 
square  is  removed  the  result  will  be  found  as  in  Figure  18. 
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Fu;uRK  18 — Pnrlrait  witli    Ih-rcl  l:d;ic  Square  Corner 
7,? 


Chapter  XXVI 
Lesson  Nineteen 

HIS  design  involves  the  use  of  both  sides  of  the  square,  and 
is  obtained  by  following  the  instructions  in  Lesson  Ten, 
after  which  the  celluloid  form  is  simply  reversed  and 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  portrait,  when  the  balance 
of  the  square  is  blown  in.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
edges  of  these  square  designs  are  neat  and  cleanly  cut,  and 
that  there  is  no  mark  showing  where  the  celluloid  form 
was  reversed, 

A  much  more  finished  effect  is  gained  by  this  design  than  through 
the  use  of  the  plain  square  corner  shown  in  Lesson  Seventeen.  The 
effect  of  distance,  too,  is  greater.  Here  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
square  is  completed  in  the  lower  left  corner.  The  celluloid  form  must 
be  used  in  three  different  positions,  and  much  care  must  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  edges  register  correctly  in  each  instance. 
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Figure  \9—/'ortrciit   zcitli   Sqitcirr   Back-(irouiid 
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Chapter  XXVII 
Lesson  Twenty 

HE  complete  beveled  square,  as  shown  in  P'igure  20,  is  blown 
in  as  already  instructed  in  previous  lessons.  The  square 
is  completed  by  reversing  the  celluloid  forms  and  blowing 
in  the  design  in  sections,  shading  the  bevel  as  illustrated. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  no  lines  or  shadings  will  show 
where  the  forms  were  reversed.  The  white  line  around 
the  border  of  the  square  is  obtained  as  explained  in  Lesson 

Eighteen. 

In  Figure  21  this  same  effect  is  shown,  applied  to  a  full-length 

figure.     The  same  methods,  of  course,  are  used.     The  placing  of  the 

back-ground  for  full-length  figures,  will  depend  largely  on  one's  sense 

of  proportion  and  judgment. 
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Figure  20— Portrait   itw7/;   y>.r./.(/   .V(/;/</n-   Initki/rouiid 
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Figure   IX^FitU   Length    Figure    z^'itli    Beveled    Square    Baekgniuud 


Chapter  XXVIII 
Lesson  Twenty-One 

N  this  Lesson  we  find  a  use  for  the  two  pieces  of  celluloid 
cut  with  oval  openings,  as  described  in  Lesson  Twelve. 
Place  the  smaller  oval  in  perfect  contact  with  the  photo- 
graph and  with  a  good  even  spray  blow  in  a  tint  of  the 
required  density,  keeping  it  uniform  on  both  sides  of  the 
head.  When  this  design  is  complete,  remove  the  smaller 
oval  and  replace  it  with  the  larger,  registering  it  carefully 
to  have  the  margin  between  the  design  already  blown  in  and  the  large 
oval  the  same  at  all  points.  Give  a  light  wash  over  the  entire  design 
to  secure  the  bevel  effect,  after  which  the  shadows  are  blown  in  with 
a  fine  spray  as  described  in  Lesson  Twelve. 
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FiiiURE  22 

Porlrail  i^'iili   Oval  Backi/rouiid 
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Chapter  XXIX 
Lesson  Twenty-Two 

IGURE  23  shows  a  column  airbrushed  with  the  template 
illustrated  in  Figure  9.  To  airbrush  this  column  complete, 
place  the  form  in  its  proper  place  and  with  a  good  spray 
at  the  proper  distance,  blow  in  the  column  with  a  vertical 
swing  of  the  brush  until  the  desired  density  is  obtained, 
always  remembering  that  to  give  the  appearance  of  round- 
ness the  center  of  the  column  must  be  lighter  than  the 
sides.  Having  finished  one  side,  reverse  the  template  and  place  in 
the  proper  position  to  give  a  width  to  the  column  appropriate  to  its 
height.  Hold  the  template  in  perfect  contact  with  the  paper  so  as  to 
secure  a  clean-cut  line,  and  then  blow  in  the  second  side  to  the  desired 
shade. 

This  done,  light  lines  must  be  blown  across  the  column  connecting 
the  curves  at  its  base.  A  ruler  or  straight  edge  should  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  connecting  the  sides.  Properly  done,  it  gives  form  and 
roundness  to  the  design. 
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Figure  23 
Completed   Colunni 
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Chapter  XXX 
Lesson  Twenty-Three 

HE  draperies  should  first  be  covered  with  a  light  wash  of 
color,  after  which  the  high  lights  should  be  cut  out  so  as 
to  give  that  soft  drapery  effect  so  much  to  be  desired. 
When  this  has  been  done,  with  a  suitable  spray  deepen  the 
shadows  where  necessary  so  as  to  give  form  to  the  work. 
A  comparison  of  Figures  24  and  24-A  will  show  the  effecl 
to  be  attained. 

After  the  draperies  are  completed,  the  little  suggestion  of  dis- 
tance should  be  blown  in  and  the  shadows  in  the  rose  deepened. 

Many  sitters,  who  would  like  drapery  effects,  do  not  care  to  have 
the  photographer  drape  them.  With  the  Air  Brush  this  difl^culty  can 
be  avoided  and  the  sitter's  wish  gratified,  resulting  often  in  much 
new  business  being  brought  to  the  studio. 
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F](;uRE  24 
The   Draperies  Covered  zvith  a  Light   IJ'ash   of  Color 
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FiGLRE  24-A 

Portrait  zi'itli  (7oinMctcd  Drotrry  Effect 
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Chapter  XXXI 
Lesson  Twenty-Four 

HIS  LESSON  teaches  one  the  value  of  working  up  the 
base  of  the  figure,  as  well  as  bringing  in  a  suggestion  of 
distance  in  the  background,  in  the  production  of  successful 
vignettes.  This  is  shown  in  a  very  appreciable  degree  in 
the  comparison  of  Figure  25-A  with  Figure  25. 

To  fill  in  this  vignette  at  the  base  of  the  figure,  one 
can  use  the  same  spray  as  for  airbrushing  the  little  sug- 
gestion of  distance  in  the  background. 

The  print  shown  in  Figure  25-A  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in 
Figure  25,  after  being  completely  worked  over  with  the  Air  Brush. 
In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  spot  on  this  print  which  has  not  been  touched 
with  color  sprayed  on  by  the  use  of  the  Air  Brush  alone.  All  the 
shadows  have  been  built  up  and  blended  softly  into  the  high  lights.  A 
really  salable  print  has  thus  been  made  in  a  short  time  from  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  scrap  negative. 

When  working  up  a  print  of  this  kind,  one  must  work  nearer  to 
the  print  and  with  a  fine  spray  in  the  fine  portions,  and  with  a  larger 
spray  at  a  greater  distance  where  the  areas  to  be  covered  are  larger. 
After  a  few  trials  these  varying  distances  and  sprays  will  come  natur- 
ally to  the  worker. 

Bigger  pictures  are  worked  up  in  the  same  manner,  by  filling  in 
the  shadows  and  blending  one  tone  into  another  so  as  to  have  finished 
prints  full  of  snap  and  brilliancy. 
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FiGURK  25  — Before   W'urkuuj   I'p   with    llie  .lir   Brush 
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Ficvm  2S-.\— After   U'orkiin/   Up  zvith   the  Air   Pritsli 
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Chapter  XXXII 
Lesson  Twenty-Five 

ASTER  GREETINGS"  is  the  very  appropriate  title  of  the 
picture  shown  in  Figure  26-A,  and  it  is  one  with  which  the 
professional  can  undoubtedly  increase  his  business  if  he 
uses  proper  advertising  methods.  This  type  of  picture  is 
very  much  different  from  those  usually  shown  and,  like 
all  cleverly  made  pictures  of  children,  appeals  greatly  to 
the  public. 

For  the  completion  of  this  picture  one  must  have  fairly  good 
control  of  the  brush  in  order  to  ensure  the  elimination  of  all  spots. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  apply  the  color  evenly. 

After  the  print  has  been  completed  for  an  ordinary  vignette,  the 
eggshell  is  placed  around  the  subject  by  the  use  of  a  specially  made 
stencil  which  is  placed  over  the  surface  to  be  worked  on.  A  light 
color  is  then  blown  in,  after  which  the  color  is  increased  in  the 
shadows  to  give  form  and  roundness  to  the  work. 
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Figure  26 


FiGUKr.  26- A 
Easter  /)rsi(/ii  for  Pictures  of  Children 
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Chapter  XXXIII 
Lesson  Twenty-Six 

LACE  the  column  form  in  its  proper  position  on  the  photo- 
graph and  blow  in  the  color  according  to  the  instructions 
given  in  Lesson  Twenty-three. 

Upon   completion   of   the   columns   shown    in   Figure 
27-A,  a  faint  suggestion  of  distance  should  be  blown  in  the 
background,  after  which  the  shadow  running  along  the 
right  arm  should  be  deepened,  and  the  vignette  properly 
blended. 

The  column  lends  itself  to  many  different  arrangements,  and  can 
often  be  worked  into  a  picture  to  help  out  a  pose  that  would  other- 
wise seem  awkward  or  uncalled  for.  Pictures  of  this  type  are  the 
"just  a  little  different"  kind  which  are  so  very  essential  if  a  real  suc- 
cess is  to  be  made. 
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Figure  21 
Incomplete,  Due  to  Lack  of  Background 
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FiGURK  27-A 
After  W'orkiiui  hi  Cohinnis  :l /'//)  //;.'  .lir  Ihiish 
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Chapter  XXXIV 
Lesson  Twenty-Seven 

ERE  we  have  an  effect  which  never  fails  as  a  business  pro- 
ducer. The  combination  picture  should  first  be  prepared, 
as  in  Figure  28. 

The  curl  of  smoke  is  then  lightly  sketched  in  with 
a  dull  black  crayon  pencil,  and  over  this  outline  is  blown  a 
light  wash  of  color.  The  brush  is  then  set  to  give  a 
medium  fine  spray  and  the  shadows  are  blown  into  the 
smoke  curl,  also  the  little  curl  of  smoke  directly  above  the  pipe.  The 
clouded  effect  is  also  airbrushed  around  the  subject,  and  the  whole 
results  as  shown  in  Figure  28-A. 

It  requires  a  steady  mastery  of  hand  and  arm  to  successfully 
work  in  the  smoke  of  this  picture,  so  the  lesson  must  be  practised 
until  the  student  can  work  in  the  curves  of  the  smoke  curl  evenly  and 
gracefully  and  practically  as  good  as  the  illustration,  for  the  effect  of 
this  picture  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  its  apparently  unstudied 
appearance. 
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FlOLRE    28 

Coinhiiialioii 

Picture 

Ready  for 

the  .-iir  Brush 
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Figure  28-A 

"Daddy's 
Pipe  Dream'' 
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Chapter  XXXV 
Lesson  Twenty-Eight 


INISHING  bigger  prints  with  the  Air  Brush  is  not  very- 
difficult  if  all  the  preceding  lessons  have  been  properly 
mastered.  One  should  always  strive  to  make  as  perfect  a 
bigger  print  as  possible  by  dodging  (if  necessary)  or 
manipulation  of  any  kind  which  will  produce  a  better  re- 
sult. One  reason  for  this  is  that  it  eliminates  a  consider- 
able amount  of  handwork  to  be  done  on  the  print,  which 
of  course  means  a  saving  in  time  and  money. 

After  the  picture  has  been  satisfactorily  exposed,  developed, 
fixed,  sepiaed  if  required,  washed  and  dried,  it  should  then  be  mounted 
on  good  stiff  cardboard,  preferably  by  the  dry  mounting  process  so 
as  to  eliminate  all  tendency  to  curl.  This  done,  apply  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing solvents : 

1.  Household  ammonia  5  oz. 
Water  11  oz. 

2.  Equal  parts  of  wood  alcohol  and  water. 

3.  Ox  gall. 

The  oner  selected  should  be  applied  to  the  picture  with  a  good 
liberal  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  solvent. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  explained  in  a  later  part  of  the  book  deal- 
ing with  the  coloring  of  photographs  with  the  Air  Brush. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  Air  Brush,  and  the  photograph 
should  be  fastened  upon  the  easel  with  pushpins  at  each  corner.  Be- 
fore commencing  to  work,  however,  make  a  complete  survey  of  the 
picture  and  decide  upon  the  work  necessary  to  complete  it.  The  face, 
which  is  the  center  of  attraction  in  a  portrait,  should  be  considered 
first  and  finished  by  darkening  the  shadows,  if  necessary,  blending 
one  tone  into  another,  or  possibly  toning  down  the  highlights  if  they 
are  too  strong  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  figure. 

Many  times  a  decided  improvement  is  made  in  the  porti'ait  by 
darkening  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  then  strengthening  the  catch-light  and 
reflected  light  by  the  aid  of  a  good  white.  This  work  upon  the  eyes 
adds  brilliancy  and  snap  to  the  portrait.  It  is  best  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  number  three  red  sable  brush. 

After  work  upon  the  face  has  been  completed,  one  should  work 
up  the  draperies  by  giving  form  to  them  (if  necessary)  by  filling  in 
the  shadows  and — many  times — by  subduing  the  highlights. 
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Figure  29 
A    Bigger  Print  Requiring   Considerable   Air   Brush    Work 
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Figure  29-A 
The  Completed  Picture 
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Finally  the  background  should  be  completed,  so  as  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  figure,  but  it,  and  the  draperies,  must  be  subdued  suffi- 
ciently so  that  the  eye  of  the  beholder  is  first  attracted  to  the  face, 
and  travels  therefrom  to  the  other  portions  of  the  picture.  The  back- 
ground should  always  contain  a  certain  amount  of  light  portions  to 
give  distance  and  atmosphere  to  the  picture.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  a  portrait  the  brightest  portion  of  the  picture  must  be  the 
face. 

If  it  is  desired  to  "snap  up"  the  highlights  and  draperies,  after  a 
light  wash  of  color  has  been  brushed  in  it  can  be  done  by  using  a  good 
quality  pencil  eraser  cut  to  a  wedge  shape.  If  the  highlights  appear 
too  dark,  they  can  be  brightened  by  the  application  of  some  good 
grade  of  white,  suitable  for  use  in  the  Air  Brush. 

In  working  up  landscape  pictures  practically  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  fill  in  the  shadows,  blending  one  tone  into  another  so  as  to  give 
form,  or  possibly  brushing  in  a  few  clouds  into  the  sky.  The  high- 
lights in  the  clouds  can  be  cut  out  with  the  eraser  so  as  to  give  fluffi- 
ness  and  form,  which  is  very  essential  in  the  production  of  successful 
skies.  In  landscape  as  in  portraiture,  the  center  of  attraction  should 
be  the  brightest  portion  of  the  photograph. 

After  the  picture  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  the  entire 
print  should  be  sprayed  with  a  light  wash  of  gum  arable  and  water. 

Finishing  bigger  prints  in  sepia  or  black  and  white  is  an  ac- 
complishment of  value  to  all  professionals.  It  is  safe  to  state  that 
there  has  never  been  a  bigger  picture  made  that  could  not  be  improved 
by  application  of  the  Air  Brush.  There  are  endless  numbers  of  bigger 
prints  placed  in  the  hands  of  customers  which  reallj^  belong  in  the 
waste-basket,  simply  because  the  worker  lacks  the  ability  to  put  qual- 
ity into  the  finishing  of  such  pictures.  They  should  all  be  worked 
up  to  such  a  point  that  they  become  a  credit  to  the  photographer. 
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Chapter  XXXVI 


T 


Lesson  Twenty-Nine 

HE  most  difficult  part  of  making  up  a  combination  picture 
is  in  getting  a  successful  vignette,  for  the  reason  that  in 
most  cases  in  order  to  place  the  pictures  properly  in  the 
picture  space  the  negatives  must  be  placed  very  close  to- 
gether. Then  again  there  are  times  when  the  subject  is 
very  near  the  edge,  so  that  in  that  part  of  the  finished 
print  one  finds  instead  of  a  nicely  blended  line  the  vignette 

is  sharply  defined,   making  the  result  anything  but  pleasing,  even 

though  the  rest  of  the  vignette  is  first  class. 


^ 


Figure  SO—l'igncttcd  CofiihiiuUiou  Prcscutiiui  a   Xiinihcr   of  Difficulti 
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Fu;uRE  30-A — Coiuplctcd   Cnitibination   I'riiit 


All  of  the  above  troubles  were  encountered  with  the  combination 
shown  in  Figure  30-A.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  use  the  Air 
Brush  in  order  to  finish  the  picture  successfully. 

The  negatives  were  properly  spaced  and  passepartouted  on  an 
11x14  sheet  of  paper,  after  which  a  good  spray  of  lamp  black  was 
used  in  the  Air  Brush,  and  a  light  outline  blown  closely  around  the 
figures  (free  hand),  increasing  the  density  as  the  vignette  was  worked 
away  from  the  figures.  This  vignetting  must  be  done  on  the  glass 
side  of  negatives  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  blend  to  the  work.  The 
Air  Brush  should  be  used  far  enough  from  the  subject  to  secure  the 
desired  blend  in  the  vignette,  after  which  the  remaining  portions  of 
clear  glass  should  be  opaqued.  This  was  done  in  the  case  shown,  the 
opaque  slightly  overlapping  the  Air  Brush  work,  to  secure  a  clear 
white  ground. 

In  making  such  combinations,  after  the  prints  have  been  prop- 
erly dried  and  flattened,  the  Air  Brush  should  again  be  brought  into 
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use  and  the  vignette  improved  if  possible,  after  which  a  Httle  sugges- 
tion of  distance  should  be  blown  around  the  subjects,  as  shown  in 
Figure  30-A. 

It  happens  many  times  that  some  portions  of  the  subject  print 
too  dark  in  relation  to  others,  which  was  the  case  in  this  particular 
combination,  and  is  clearly  shown  in  Figure  30.  To  overcome  this 
fault  a  light  wash  of  color  was  blown  over  the  draperies  as  well  as 
the  shadow  arm  of  the  figure  in  light  costume.  Before  applying  the 
color,  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  Sol- 
vents for  this  purpose  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter.  Without 
their  use  the  color  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the  glass  in  spots,  ruining 
the  result. 
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Chapter  XXXVII 
Lesson  Thirty 

HERE  are  many  sitters  who  prefer  draped  pictures,  but 
for  some  reason  or  other  do  not  care  to  be  draped.  Al- 
though they  have  their  sittings  made  without  draping, 
they  are  never  completely  satisfied,  although  they  place  no 
blame  on  the  photographer.  However,  had  the  photog- 
rapher the  ability  to  deliver  a  draped  picture  without 
draping  the  sitter,  he  would  find  such  customers  some  of 


his  best  advertisers. 


Figure  Sl  —  l'icjncttcd   Print  zi'ith   Body  Elimbiatcd 
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Figure  31-A 
After  BlozvUig  In  the  Neck  and  Shoulders 

When  making  an  exposure  for  a  picture  of  this  kind,  it  should 
be  taken  on  a  white  ground,  after  which  the  vignetted  print  is  so 
made  as  to  eliminate  entire'ly  the  body  of  the  subject,  as  shown  in 
Figure  31.  The  print  in  this  form  should  be  completely  finished.  The 
print  is  now  fastened  upon  the  easel  and  covered  with  frisket  paper. 

A  proof  from  the  negative  should  now  be  at  hand.  This  is  to  be 
used  as  a  guide  in  sketching  the  outline  of  the  sitter's  shoulders  in 
correct  proportions,  after  which  the  curved  lines  of  the  draperies  are 
drawn  in  to  one's  individual  ideas.  This  work  is  best  accomplished 
with  a  3-B  pencil. 

After  the  body  outline  has  been  properly  sketched,  cut  around 
the  sketched  line  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  being  very  careful  only 
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FicuRE  31-B 
Finished   Portrait  zvith  Draf^cry   IVorkcd   In 

to  cut  through  the  frisket  paper.    Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  line 
evenly  around  the  chin  of  the  subject. 

Next,  that  portion  of  frisket  paper  covering  the  sitter's  body 
should  be  removed  by  lifting  one  corner  and  stripping  the  paper  from 
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the  photograph.  The  remaining  cement  can  be  very  easily  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  print  by  rubbing  with  the  fingers. 

The  brush  is  then  set  to  give  a  good  spray  best  suited  to  the 
worker,  and  the  figure  is  blown  in  lightly,  increasing  the  color  in  the 
shadows  to  give  form  and  roundness  as  in  Figure  31-A.  This  done, 
remove  all  the  frisket  paper  and  cement,  and  sketch  in  the  fiowers 
with  a  black  china-marking  pencil  (if  print  is  black  and  white)  blow- 
ing in  the  shadows  afterwards  with  a  fine  spray  from  the  Air  Brush. 
If  the  print  is  a  sepia  use  a  Blaisdell  sepia  pencil  No.  155,  for  sketch- 
ing in  the  flowers.    This  is  a  very  good  pencil  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  shadows  in  the  draperies  should  now  be  blown  in  with  a  fine 
spray,  so  as  to  give  a  good  soft  drapery  effect,  such  as  that  shown  in 
Figure  31-B. 

The  reader  will  very  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  work 
up  a  dozen  prints  in  this  manner  would  place  a  prohibitive  price  on 
them,  but  this  is  not  the  case  for  the  reason  that  one  can  make  up  the 
original  picture  on  a  smooth  surfaced  paper  and  obtain  a  good  copy, 
after  which  an  ordinary  vignette  is  made  and  the  prints  finished  on 
linen  surfaced  paper,  which  breaks  up  practically  all  of  the  copying 
effect. 
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Chapter  XXXVIII 
Lesson  Thirty-One 

HE  first  thing-  to  be  considered  when  beginning  to  work  in 
backgrounds  with  the  Air  Brush  is  a  suitable  place  to 
work. 

The  best  system  is  to  have  the  negative  placed  on  an 
easel  before  a  good  north  light  with  ground  glass  behind 
the  opening  for  negative,  with  all  light  excluded  except 
that  which  illuminates  the  negative. 

The  working  of  backgrounds  with  the  Air  Brush  is  a  rapid  and 
simple  method  if  one  has  been  attentive  to  the  previous  lessons  so  that 
the  brush  can  be  controlled  with  ease. 

The  simplest  form  of  filling  in  a  background  and  the  best  foi 
the  beginner  is  one  in  which  the  figured  ground  that  was  used  in 
making  the  picture  was  placed  in  too  much  shadow  and  therefore  only 
a  perceptible  outline  of  the  ground  appears  on  the  negative.  The 
ground  from  such  a  negative  naturally  prints  pure  black,  which  is 
anything  but  pleasing,  therefore  one  should  strengthen  the  high  lights 
and  blend  therefrom  into  the  deepest  shadows,  always  keeping  the 
highest  point  of  ground  a  tone  lower  in  key  than  the  highest  point  of 
light  on  subject. 

One  should  place  the  work  upon  the  glass  side  of  the  negative 
so  that  softness  is  secured  in  the  work  through  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  then  again  if  the  design  proves  a  failure  upon  the  first  trial 
it  can  very  readily  be  removed. 

Before  attempting  to  work  upon  the  negative  the  glass  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  saturated  with  one  of  the 
solvents  mentioned  in  Lesson  Twenty-Eight. 

Never  allow  the  fingers  to  come  in  contact  with  either  the  glass 
or  emulsion  side  of  negatives  as  there  is  always  an  oily  finger  mark 
left  thereon  to  which  the  color  refuses  to  adhere. 

If  one  has  a  negative  with  a  clear  black-ground,  a  little  mottled 
design  can  very  quickly  be  worked  in  by  blending  a  few  high  lights 
upon  the  negative  in  proper  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  simple  mottled  designs  are  the  only  ones  that  should  be 
worked  directly  upon  the  glass  side  of  the  negative.  All  other  grounds 
should  be  worked  upon  ground  glass  if  one  wishes  to  obtain  the  very 
best  results. 
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Figure  32 

Worked    In    Background,   Printed    Tliroiiyli 

One  Thickness  of  Glass 
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Figure  32- A 
Portrait  U'ith   Plain    Background 
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FiGURK  32-B 
Portrait  with  Printcd-in  Baclci/rouiid, 
Made  Through  Two  Thicknesses  of  Glass 
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The  negative  and  ground  glass  should  be  placed  upon  the  easel 
with  the  ground  glass  on  top  of  the  emulsion  side  of  the  negative  in 
which  position  the  emulsion  side  of  the  negative  and  ground  side  of 
ground  glass  should  face  the  operator  as  the  background  is  to  be 
worked  on  the  ground  glass  side. 

If  one  wishes  to  work  in  a  ground  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 32,  the  design  should  be  drawn  (on  stencil  paper)  in  proportion 
to  the  figure  and  then  cut  out  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  preferably 
a  stencil  knife. 

One  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  negative  part  of  stencil  must  be 
used  as  the  background  must  be  worked  in  negative  form. 

The  stencil  should  now  be  placed  upon  the  ground  glass,  (which 
should  have  been  previously  cleaned  with  equal  parts  of  wood  alcohol 
and  water)  in  proper  relation  to  the  subject. 

Fill  the  Air  Brush  cup  with  good  strong  lamp  black  or  water- 
proof color,  preferably  the  latter,  and  proceed  to  blow  in  the  design, 
blending  same  from  the  highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows  as  the 
design  requires,  using  a  spray  that  is  best  suited  to  the  individual 
worker. 

After  removing  the  stencil  one  can  cut  out  shadows  (if  neces- 
sary) with  a  good  pencil  eraser  cut  wedge  shape,  or  build  up  the  fine 
high  lights  with  a  6-B  pencil. 

Where  the  design  meets  the  figure,  the  same  should  overlap  the 
outline  of  the  subject  about  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  highest  points  of  light  in  the 
background  should  always  be  one  shade  lower  in  tone  than  the  high- 
est point  of  light  in  the  negative. 

During  the  working  of  the  ground  one  must  at  all  times  be  sure 
that  the  negative  and  ground  glass  register  perfectly  at  the  lower 
left  hand  corner. 

Upon  completion  of  the  ground  remove  same  from  the  negative 
and  place  the  worked-in  ground  next  to  the  glass  side  of  the  negative. 

When  ready  to  print  place  the  negative  and  ground  in  the  print- 
ing frame  and  register  same  perfectly  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
so  as  to  have  the  ground  in  correct  register  with  the  negative. 

One  can  make  up  a  great  variety  of  these  designs  so  as  to  register 
with  practically  any  negative  of  a  standard  size  and  sitting. 

The  grounds  are  very  easily  removed  with  good  soap  and  water 
if  lamp  black  has  been  used,  or  wood  alcohol  in  the  case  of  waterproof 
color,  which  leaves  the  ground  glass  ready  for  another  design. 
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Chapter  XXXIX 
Lesson  Thirty-Two 


EGATIVES  that  give  flat  smudgy  prints  of  the  kind  shown 
in  Figure  33  can  be  successfully  worked  up  upon  the  glass 
side  so  as  to  secure  a  good  result  as  shown  in  Figure  33-A. 
The  pictures  shown  to  illustrate  this  lesson  are  neces- 
sarily of  the  extreme  so  as  to  prove  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  the  Air  Brush. 

To  work  up  a  negative  of  this  kind  one  must  first  thor- 
oughly clean  the  glass  side.  Several  satisfactory  solvents  for  this  pur- 
pose are  listed  in  another  chapter. 

The  brush  should  now  be  set  to  give  the  individual  worker  the 
best  possible  spray  for  the  particular  part  to  be  worked  upon,  and 
the  color  blown  on  the  glass  side  in  a  proper  density,  whenever  it  is 
required  to  build  up  snap  and  brilliancy  in  the  negative.  One  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  takes  practice  to  master  this  work  and  that  the 
work  must  be  blended  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

This  work  as  well  as  all  other  Air  Brush  work  will  repay  the 
photographer  for  all  the  time  spent  in  practice. 
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Figure  33 
Print  front  an  Unsatisfactory  Negative 
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Figure  33-A 
Print  from   the  Same  Negative   After  IVorking   V f  zcitli   the  Air  Brush 
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Chapter  XL 


Sundry  Essential  Notes 

Vertical  Use  of  Pointed  Forms 
T  should  be  remembered  that  the  square,  pointed,  and  angu- 
lar designs  are  really  more  suitable  for  men  than  women 
and  should  but  very  seldom,  in  fact  only  in  exceptional 
cases,  be  used  on  the  pictures  of  women,  for  which  the 
columns  and  clouded  effects  are  more  appropriate  and  give 
better  results.  Figure  34  shows  one  instance  where  the 
pointed  forms  are  an  exception  to  the  above  rule. 
Again  the  question  arises  as  to  when  the  pointed  forms  should 
be  used  at  an  angle,  or  vertically  rather  than  horizontally,  and  this  too 
is  mainly  a  question  for  the  individual  worker  to  decide.  Figure  34 
illustrates  the  vertical  use  of  the  pointed  forms.  This  is  usually  best 
in  a  photograph  of  this  type,  as  it  adds  sincerity.  Placing  these  points 
at  an  angle  gives  the  effect  of  action. 

In  placing  the  pointed  forms  upon  the  photograph,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  on  the  same  plane.  The  heavy  parallel  lines  shown 
in  Figure  14-A  will  illustrate  the  meaning  better  than  it  can  be 
described. 

Fixing  the  Airbrushed  Photograph 
After  a  photograph  has  been  worked  upon  with  the  Air  Brush, 
whether  in  black  and  white,  or  colors,  the  entire  print  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  light  wash  of  gum  arable  and  water,  known  as  "fix- 
ative" or  fixing  solution.  This  wash  tends  to  bring  out  the  true  color 
of  the  paints  used  and  thus  gives  more  brilliancy;  it  also  fixes  the. 
work  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  removed,  giving  it  greater  perma- 
nence. A  photograph  so  treated  can  be  dusted  or  carefully  cleaned 
without  injury  to  work  thereon. 

Immediately  after  using  the  fixing  solution  the  Air  Brush  must 
be  carefully  cleaned,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  gum  from  the  brush,  or  an 
endless  amount  of  trouble  will  result. 

Use  the  fixing  solution  on  prints  that  have  been  worked  up  in 
black  and  white  only  when  the  entire  print  has  been  worked  over. 
Never  use  it  on  the  simple  everyday  airbrushing  that  is  required  on 
practically  all  prints. 

Use  of  Frisket  Paper 
Frisket  paper  is  very  thin  and  transparent,  with  a  waxy,  velvety 
surface,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  reproduction  of  designs.    Its 
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FiciURE  34 
Printed  forms   Used   Vertically 
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purpose  is  to  protect  a  design  or  photograph  during  the  process  of 
airbrushing.  It  is  fastened  to  the  photograph  or  drawing  with  rub- 
ber cement,  which  should  be  made  of  pure  rubber  dissolved  in  naph- 
tha. (It  will  be  found  more  convenient  to  buy  the  cement  than  to 
make  it,  as  it  is  rather  a  troublesome  process,  and  good  cement  can 
be  purchased  from  any  reliable  Air  Brush  manufacturer.) 

To  use  frisket  paper,  first  of  all  apply  a  coat  of  rubber  cement 
with  a  good  bristle  brush  (not  camel's  hair)  to  one  side  of  the  paper^ 
allowing  the  cement  to  become  tacky,  after  which  apply  the  paper  to 
the  photograph  to  be  worked  on,  and  squeegee  it  into  perfect  contact 
with  the  photograph.  The  paper  over  the  parts  that  are  to  be  air- 
brushed  is  then  cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  such  as  the  stencil  knife 
shown  in  Figure  35.  The  paper  over  these  portions  is  then  removed 
and  the  cement  adhering  to  the  photograph  is  rubbed  off  with  the 


Figure  35 
Stciicil  Knife 

fingers  on  a  soft  piece  of  silk,  after  which  one  can  proceed  to  blow  in 
the  color  as  desired. 

Rubber  cement  is  absolutely  harmless  to  the  most  delicate  photo- 
graph or  drawing. 

Stencils 

The  value  of  stencils  depends  upon  the  way  they  are  used.  They 
are  undoubtedly  valuable  to  the  photographer  as  he  can  by  their  use 
make  his  own  display  cards  as  frequently  as  desired  with  very  little 
expense  compared  with  what  a  show  card  writer  would  charge  to  pro- 
duce the  same  efl'ect.  With  stencils  it  is  possible  to  make  a  hundred 
copies  of  an  original  in  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  an  artist  to 
produce  one  free  hand  copy. 

Stencil  paper,  which  is  specially  prepared,  can  be  purchased  at 
practically  any  art  store.  It  is  a  paper  treated  with  an  oily  substance 
or  preparation  which  keeps  the  color  from  being  absorbed  into  the 
stencil,  which  in  time  would  cause  the  stencil  to  become  flimsy  and 
unfit  for  use. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  cut  one's  own  stencils,  but  it  is  advis- 
able for  the  photographer  who  contemplates  making  his  own  show- 
cards  to  buy  the  stencils  ready  cut,  as  they  are  inexpensive  and  save 
much  time  and  trouble.    In  using  a  stencil,  place  it  over  the  surface  to 
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Fk.ike  36 
Tonplatrs  to  be  Cut  from-  Celluloid 
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FiGURK  2i7.  Showing  Artistic 
Effects  That  May  be  Produced 
on  Showcards  by  the  Use  of 
StoieiJs,  Properly  finished  with 
the    Air  Brush. 


be  worked  upon  and  blow  in  a  light  tint,  after  which  the  color  is  in- 
creased in  the  shadows  to  give  form  and  roundness  to  the  work. 

Some  designs  require  two  or  more  stencils.  In  such  cases  the 
stencils  are  used  one  after  the  other  as  numbered  when  received  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Figure  38  illustrates  a  number  of  stencil  designs  which  are  suit- 
able for  use  by  the  photographer  in  making  showcards.  These  can 
be  purchased  from  any  of  the  Air  Brush  manufacturers. 


FiGURK  38.  Just  a  Fei^' 
of  Many  Standard  Stencil 
Designs  Which  Can  be 
Obtained  from  Any  Air 
Brush  Manufacturer.  An 
Assortment  of  These  IVill 
be  Found  Valuable  for 
Many  Purposes. 
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Photo-Retouching 

Commercial  photo-retouching  is  an  art  of  painting  on  a  poor 
photograph  to  bring  out  all  the  details  desired.  Owing  to  poor  light- 
ing conditions,  or  interference  of  other  objects  near  the  subject 
photographed,  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  photographer  to  secure  a 
first-class  negative.  It  becomes  necessary  then  for  the  photo-engraver 
to  employ  highly  skilled  artists,  called  photo-retouchers,  who  are  able 
to  paint  on  the  photograph  the  details  lost  by  the  camera. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations  showing  large  forging  presses 
built  by  the  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  Figure 
39  represents  the  photographic  print  from  the  original  negative,  while 
Figure  40  shows  the  same  print  after  it  has  been  worked  over  by  the 
photo-retoucher. 

The  forging  presses  were,  of  course,  the  essential  details  to  the 
customer,  and  to  that  end  the  artist  worked,  bringing  the  presses  out 
sharply  and  clearly,  and  subduing  the  background.  Certain  portions 
were  worked  up  with  the  Air  Brush,  and  other  parts,  such  as  the 
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L  'tirctouchcd  Co  til  mere  nil  Pliotoi/ral^li 
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Figure  40 
Same  Photograph  After  Bcinc/  Worked  Over  by  the  Photo-Retoucher 

highlights  and  small  shadows,  with  a  regular  artist's  paint  brush, 
such  as  is  used  in  water  color  painting. 

There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  photograph  which  does  not  need  some  work  in  order  to 
improve  the  halftone  engraving  to  be  made  from  it. 

In  the  case  of  street  scenes,  when  a  building  is  to  be  shown 
clearly,  oftentimes  telephone  poles  and  wires  cut  across  the  fore- 
ground much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  subject.  These  obstruc- 
tions can  be  removed,  windows,  doors,  and  lettering  or  signs  can  be 
strengthened,  in  fact,  any  desired  result  can  be  obtained. 

Photo  retouching  is  perhaps  as  important  as  any  other  function 
in  the  art  of  photo-engraving,  and  takes  its  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
great  advancement  made  in  this  industry  during  the  past  decade. 
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The  Air  Brush  in 
Photography 


Part  Two 

Coloring  Photographs  with 
the  Air  Brush 
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By  George  F.  Stine 


Coloring  Photographs  With  the  Air  Brish 
Introductory 


HIS  section  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  coloring  of  pictures 
of  all  kinds  by  the  use  of  the  Air  Brush,  however,  it  is 
intended  more  particularly  to  describe  the  use  of  transpar- 
ent colors  on  photographs. 

A  photograph  that  has  been  properly  made  contains 
lights  and  shades  in  perfection.  The  coloring  is  merely  to 
impart  tone  and  color,  which  should  be  accomplished  with 
colors  as  nearly  transparent  as  possible  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  most 
delicate  detail. 

There  are  some  who  declare  that  there  is  no  art  in  the  coloring 
of  a  picture,  especially  with  a  transparent  color.  If,  however,  the 
above  statement  is  a  fact,  then  there  can  be  no  art  in  the  use  of  colors 
whatever.  The  art  of  coloring  becomes  no  art  at  all,  and  all  pictures 
might  just  as  well  remain  in  the  pure  black  and  white  form  as  far  as 
art  is  concerned. 

The  fallacy  of  this  statement  is  easily  apparent  even  to  those  who 
have  had  but  little  training  in  Art. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  photograph  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  colors  are  applied,  and  the  gradation  in  the  photograph  (to  some 
extent)  gives  the  variation  of  shades  in  the  colored  print,  but  this 
does  not  imply  that  a  person  without  some  artistic  skill  can  color 
artistically. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  that  the  reading  of  these  instructions 
will  make  every  one  a  colorist  of  skill ;  on  the  contrary,  perseverance 
and  some  artistic  skill  are  necessary  before  one  can  expect  to  become 
an  expert. 

By  observation  and  reading  one  can  learn  a  great  deal,  but  the 
old  adage  still  stands  that  there  is  no  teacher  like  experience,  there- 
fore if  the  reader  will  closely  follow  the  instructions  given  herein, 
and  not  become  discouraged,  if  the  first  attempts  should  not  prove 
satisfactory,  experience,  close  obser\'ation  and  study  will  give  that 
perception  of  the  harmony  of  colors  which  will  enable  one  to  color 
artistically  and  with  technical  correctness.  Those  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  other  kinds  of  painting  or  color  work  will  find  (after 
mastering  the  handling  of  the  brush)  the  use  of  tr-^insparent  colors 
to  be  a  very  simple  matter. 

These  instructions  are  principally  for  the  use  of  transparent  in- 
delible water  colors.  As  to  the  particular  brand  of  colors  to  use.  any 
brand  of  this  type  of  color,  manufactured  by  a  reliable  firm,  will 
answer  the  purpose. 
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Chapter  I 
The  Outfit 

N  outfit  of  tinting  colors  and  the  necessary  tools  cost  much 
less  than  for  any  other  class  of  painting  when  one  consid- 
ers the  returns  received  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  outfit  consists  of  but  few  articles,  all  of  which 
should   be   the   best   obtainable   so  that   one   will   not  be 
troubled  with  faulty  tools. 
I  All  shades  of  color  are  produced  by  mixing  the  three 

'^primary  colors,  red,  yellow  and  blue. 

The  mixing  of  these  primaries  to  secure  the  desired  shades  should 
not  be  attempted  by  the  beginner  as  it  is  a  very  deep  study  and  at  first 
one's  energy  would  be  wasted  as  most  of  the  principal  tints  are  made 
up  by  experts  for  use  by  the  artist,  therefore  this  complicated  mixing 
of  the  primaries  can  be  dispensed  with  to  some  extent  and  most  of  the 
colors  purchased  already  mixed.  This  cannot  be  done  with  all  shades 
as  one  would  require  an  enormous  variety  of  colors,  therefore  one 
must  acquire  some  knowledge  of  mixing. 

There  are  various  sets  of  colors  for  use  in  the  Air  Brush  upon 
the  market,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  selecting  as  one  can  invariably 
find  colors  that  are  supposed  to  be  good  for  use  in  the  Air  Brush  yet 
upon  close  examination  they  will  be  found  to  contain  grit  which,  of 
course,  is  injurious  to  the  brush. 

There  are  various  sets  of  colors  containing  a  small  number  of 
colors,  but  one  will  find  the  cheapest  outfit  in  the  end  is  one  that  con- 
tains at  least  twelve  of  the  principal  tints. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  when  purchasing  is  to  obtain  colors 
that  are  as  near  permanent  as  possible.  Should  the  colors  contain 
any  aniline  dye,  then  they  are  not  absolutely  permanent,  therefore 
be  sure  to  obtain  colors  free  from  aniline  dye. 

Transparent  liquid  water  colors,  prepared  especially  for  use  in 
the  Air  Brush  are  undoubtedly  the  best  to  use,  although  if  one  wishes 
to  make  up  one's  own  liquid  color  it  can  be  done.  Purchase  perma- 
nent colors  in  pans,  then  secure  a  number  of  one  ounce  bottles  and 
label  eacn  bottle  with  the  tint  to  be  placed  therein,  when  this  has  been 
done,  remove  the  color  from  the  pan  in  which  it  came  and  break  into 
fine  pieces,  place  in  bottle  labeled  for  this  color  and  put  therein  one- 
half  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  thoroughly  dissolve  the  color.  After 
each  color  is  thoroughly  dissolved  in  its  respective  bottle  it  must  be 
strained  thoroughly  so  as  to  eliminate  all  grit.  To  accomplish  the 
elimination  of  grit  secure  for  each  color  a  piece  of  the  finest  and  best 
grade  of  muslin  obtainable,  each  piece  of  muslin  to  be  of  a  size  which 
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the  worker  can  best  handle  to  strain  the  colors  approximately  four 
inches  square. 

To  strain  the  color,  obtain  a  small  water  glass  and  placing  the 
cloth  over  the  top  of  same,  filter  the  color  through  the  muslin  into 
the  water  glass,  then  rinse  the  bottle  free  of  all  grit  and  pour  strained 
color  back  into  bottle.  The  color  is  then  ready  for  use  after  diluting 
to  the  strength  one  wishes  to  work  with,  which  of  course  should  be 
weak  so  that  one  can  build  up  the  tints  to  the  desired  density.  This 
diluting  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  color  into  the  Air  Brush  cup 
and  adding  pure  water. 

The  principal  colors  to  obtain  are  as  follows : 

Scarlet  Dark  Brown  Orange 

Deep  Yellow  Flesh  Wine 

Dark  Blue  Violet  ,         Purple 

Dark  Green  Rose  Magenta 

In  addition  to  the  colors  one  will  use  a  palette  and  the  best  to 
obtain  is  a  China  Palette  with  21  round  recesses  and  cover.  In  addi- 
tion will  be  needed : 

1  Two  and  one-half  inch  diameter  water  glass. 

1  Number  one  Russian  sable  brush. 

1  Number  three  Russian  sable  brush. 

1  Number  five  Russian  sable  brush. 

1  Two  ounce  package  absorbent  cotton. 

1  Medicine  dropper. 

1  Package  push  pins  for  fastening  photographs  to  easel. 

1  Artist's  stand. 

This  completes  the  outfit  for  coloring  with  the  Air  Brush  with 
the  exception  of  the  Air  Brush  which  is  understood  already  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  student.  As  regards  the  color  cup  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Air  Brush  will  say  that  when  purchasing  a  brush 
specify  a  cup  with  a  flat  bottom  and  not  the  cone  shaped  cup.  The 
flat  bottom  cup  can  be  placed  on  the  stand  without  upsetting,  but  the 
cone  shaped  cup  cannot,  therefore  the  reason  is  obvious. 

One  can  have  several  cups  when  coloring  for  the  several  colors 
but  this  is  not  really  necessary  as  one  usually  finishes  with  the  color 
when  it  is  in  the  cup,  and  then  again  the  cup  is  very  easily  and  rapidly 
cleaned  without  removing  from  the  brush,  ready  for  the  next  tint. 

First  of  all  the  picture  should  be  studied  and  all  the  tints  required 
noted.  These  are  then  placed  in  the  china  palette  and  diluted  for  use 
by  the  aid  of  the  dropper. 

One  must  be  sure  that  the  dropper  is  thoroughly  cleaned  before 
placing  in  the  next  bottle.  The  dropper  is  very  easily  cleaned  by 
drawing  it  full  of  water  several  times  and  discharging  the  contents 
into  some  other  vessel,  also  one  should  change  the  water  in  water 
glass  occasionally. 
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Chapter  II 
Colors  and  Color  Combinations 

HE  three  principal  colors  are  Red,  Yellow  and  Blue,  and  they 
are  termed  the  primary  colors.  If  one  should  combine 
either  of  these  with  the  other  we  then  have  what  is  known 
as  a  secondary  color,  these  secondary  colors  being  Green, 
made  up  of  blue  and  yellow,  Violet  of  red  and  blue  and 
Orange  of  red  and  yellow.  If  one  should  combine  these 
secondary  colors,  one  with  another,  the  result  would  be  a 
third  or  tertiary  color.  This  practically  cannot  be  done  with  every 
color,  especially  those  purchased  in  liquid  form,  as  they  will  not 
chemically  combine,  but  will  precipitate,  giving  a  dirty  mixture  prac- 
tically valueless  as  a  color. 

The  best  colors  obtainable,  upon  which  these  instructions  are 
based,  will  all  perfectly  combine  in  any  varieties  of  hues. 

In  case  one  is  using  colors  that  will  not  perfectly  combine  one 
with  another  by  mixing,  the  desired  shade  can  be  obtained  by  wash- 
ing one  color  over  another  on  the  photograph  until  the  desired  tint  is 
obtained,  this,  however,  is  good  practice  even  though  the  colors  in 
use  will  combine  perfectly. 

As  an  example,  suppose  one  wishes  a  green  tint  and  the  colors 
will  not  combine,  give  that  particular  part  a  wash  of  blue  and  over 
this  yellow,  and  the  result  is  green,  one  of  the  secondary  colors.  If  we 
wish  a  brown,  give  a  light  wash  of  red  over  the  green  and  the  result 
this  time  is  the  tertiary  color,  brown. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  shade  of  color  will 
depend  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  colors  as  they  are  combined, 
for  instance,  if  one  should  wish  to  mix  yellow  and  blue  to  produce 
green,  it  would  be  found  that  if  the  yellow  is  in  excess  we  would  have 
a  yellowish  green,  whereas  if  the  blue  were  in  excess  the  result  would 
be  a  bluish  green,  etc.  Therefore,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  by  vary- 
ing the  strength  of  colors  to  be  combined  the  desired  shade  will  be 
obtained;  every  shade  of  color  being  secured  by  some  combination  of 
the  three  primary  colors. 

If  one  should  combine  the  three  each  full  strength,  the  resulting 
color  would  be  black,  providing  the  colors  used  are  the  finest  quality. 

The  fact  is  if  one  wishes  to  try  mixing  all  of  the  tints  from  the 
three  primaries,  then  the  colors  used  must  be  absolutely  the  best 
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obtainable,  the  following  true  colors:  Scarlet,  Dark  Blue  and  Deep 
Yellow. 

Colors  are  termed  either  warm  or  cold  in  tone,  for  instance : 

Yellow  and  red  are  termed  warm  colors, 

Blue  is  termed  a  cold  color. 

Orange  is  termed  one  of  the  warmest  colors  known. 

A  green  for  instance  may  be  either  warm  or  cold,  it  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  yellow  or  blue  forming;  for  example,  if  the  blue 
were  in  excess  it  would  be  a  cold  color,  if  the  yellow  were  in  excess 
it  would  be  termed  warm,  and  so  it  is  carried  out  with  all  the  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  colors.  One  will  find  many  times  the  term  com- 
plementary in  connection  with  colors.  The  complementary  of  any 
color  is  the  color  that  is  required  to  complete  what  is  termed  the  scale 
of  primary  colors.  For  example:  Red  is  complementary  to  green 
as  it  is  made  of  yellow  and  blue  and  it  therefore  takes  the  red  to  com- 
plete the  scale  of  primary  colors. 

Blue  is  complementary  to  orange  because  it  takes  the  red  and 
yellow  to  complete  the  scale,  and  yellow  to  purple  or  violet  which  are 
composed  of  red  and  blue. 

So  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principal  colors  in  use,  a 
brief  description  of  each  color  is  given. 

Flesh 

This  color  is  so  named  for  the  reason  that  it  is  usually  the  first 
placed  upon  the  face. 

It  is  similar  to  a  very  deep  orange  or  what  may  be  termed  a  red- 
dish orange,  the  red  being  in  excess  of  the  yellow. 

For  light  complexions  a  little  yellow  should  be  added  before  ap- 
plying to  the  face. 

Flesh  color  is  very  good  placed  over  dark  shadows  or  draperies 
when  it  serves  as  a  good  brown,  and  appears  much  better  than  brown 
itself. 

It  can  be  mixed  with  greens  to  give  various  shades  of  brown. 

Can  be  darkened  with  the  addition  of  blue  and  lightened  with 
yellow. 

In  landscape  work  shade  with  the  same  or  brown  in  deepest 
shadow.    Is  also  very  good  for  sunset  effects. 

Scarlet 

The  scarlet  is  a  very  powerful  color  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant among  the  reds.  Weak  washes  over  light  drapery  gives  a 
very  pretty  pink. 

Is  very  good  for  flowers  in  portrait  work  and  can  also  be  used 
weak  for  flesh  tints. 
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It  is  one  of  the  very  best  reds  as  almost  any  color  can  be  pro- 
duced with  it  in  combination  with  the  yellow  and  blue. 

For  ordinary  shading  use  the  same  tint,  if  shadows  are  deep, 
shade  with  dark  green  or  purple. 

Deep  Yellow 

An  indispensable  and  very  fine  working  color. 

It  warms  up  draperies  and  dark  back  grounds,  producing  beauti- 
ful eflTects.  In  combination  with  blue  will  produce  a  variety  of  greens 
suitable  for  portraiture  or  landscape  painting. 

Mixes  well  with  reds,  producing  orange,  flesh,  etc. 

Shade  with  same  color,  but  in  deepest  shadows  gold. 

Dark  Blue 

A  very  important  color,  in  fact  an  indispensable  one  as  it  is  one 
of  the  primaries,  although  a  trifle  slow  in  action  but  can  be  made 
more  energetic  by  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid  No.  28. 

In  combination  with  gold  and  yellow  various  shades  of  greens 
are  produced.  Combines  with  any  of  the  reds  to  produce  the  various 
shades  of  plum,  purple,  etc. 

As  this  color  is  termed  cold  it  becomes  necessary  to  warm  up 
the  shadows  with  flesh  unless  the  photo  is  very  warm  brown  tone. 
It  is  also  good  for  shadows,  pearly  tints  and  skies. 

Dark  Green 

This  color  will  be  found  to  be  very  bright  and  suitable  for  prac- 
tically every  purpose,  especially  for  draperies.  By  the  addition  of 
scarlet  a  variety  of  greens  and  browns  are  produced.  Shade  with  the 
same  and  in  the  deepest  shadows,  use  scarlet. 

Dark  Brown 

This  is  a  very  important  color  and  on  account  of  its  make-up  one 
must  use  care  in  applying  it  to  the  photograph.  If  applied  in  too 
strong  a  wash  it  will  be  found  upon  drying  to  resemble  a  reddish 
brown. 

If  the  application  appears  too  red,  it  can  be  subdued  with  a  light 
wash  of  green,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  in  excess. 

The  browns  can  be  lightened  by  the  addition  of  yellow. 

Shade  with  the  same  and  use  blue  in  the  deepest  shadows. 

The  browns  can  also  be  used  for  the  darkest  shades  in  faces, 
green  draperies,  etc. 

Violet 

When  used  weak  over  light  shades  mauve  and  lilac  are  produced. 
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This  is  a  bright,  gaudy  color  and  therefore  should  be  used  in 
weak  washes.  If  more  strength  is  required  it  can  be  obtained  by  a 
number  of  applications. 

Shade  with  the  same  and  in  the  deepest  shadows  use  flesh  or 
dilute  orange. 

Rose 

This  is  one  of  the  favorite  tints  of  red  and  produces  very  pretty 
effects  in  either  weak  or  strong  washes. 

Use  dilute  for  flowers,  pink  dresses,  etc.  It  is  very  good  for 
tinting  the  lips  and  cheeks  of  youth,  although  not  to  be  recommended 
as  it  is  fugitive  when  applied  in  weak  washes. 

Shade  with  the  same  and  in  the  deepest  shadows  use  magenta. 
Mix  with  magenta  for  greater  depth. 

Orange 
This  color  is  somewhat  similar  to  flesh  and  gold  but  very  diff'er- 
ent  in  character.    This  color  can  generally  be  used  wherever  the  flesh 
and  gold  are  appropriate.     Is  very  beautiful  for  sunset  effects  in 
backgrounds. 

Wine 

Is  one  of  the  reds  which  is  very  dark.  It  is  very  appropriate  for 
draperies,  also  used  effectively  in  dark  shadows  of  faces,  especially 
around  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth.     Shade  with  the  same  color. 

Purple 
This  color  is  not  quite  as  powerful  as  the  violet,  yet  it  is  of 
greater  permanency  and  wifl  be  found  many  times  more  desirable. 
The  shade  can  be  varied  by  the  addition  of  scarlet  or  blue.   Shade 
the  shadows  with  rose. 

Magenta 

Magenta  is  a  very  brilliant  color  and  gives  a  rich  quality  to  dark 
draperies.     Can  be  used  as  a  flesh  tint.     Shade  with  the  same  color. 
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Chapter  III 
Applying  the  Colors 

F  THE  print  is  a  small  one  it  is  not  necessary  to  back  it, 
but  if  it  happens  to  be  an  enlargement  or  even  a  print  of 
fairly  good  size,  it  will  be  found  better  to  back  it  before 
commencing  to  color  as  the  solid  card  backing  will  hold 
the  print  straight  and  flat  so  that  the  coloring  will  be 
easier  than  if  the  print  were  curled. 

If  the  print  is  to  be  backed,  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
good  stiff  smooth  card  board  by  the  dry  mounting  method,  as  in  that 
way  curling  is  practically  eliminated.  If,  however,  that  method  can- 
not be  used  then  one  can  mount  with  paste  and  secure  good  results 
providing  the  photograph  on  card  board  is  left  under  pressure  until 
thoroughly  dry  after  which  it  will  not  curl.  The  objection  to  the 
paste  is  that  it  takes  so  long  to  dry  under  pressure. 

It  is  advisable  to  apply  one  of  the  following  solvents  when 
attempting  to  work  on  any  coated  photographic  paper.  Platinum 
papers  require  no  solvent  as  they  have  no  coated  surface. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  grease  in 
such  papers,  especially  so  where  the  fingers  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  print  and  that  the  oily  portions  refuse  to  hold  the  color 
when  applied  while  the  surrounding  portions  will  receive  it. 

The  best  way  to  apply  the  solvents  is  with  a  good  liberal  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton  thoroughly  saturated.  Here  are  several  good 
solvents : 

Solvent  No.  1.  Household  Ammonia  5  ozs.  Water  11  ozs. 
Solvent  No.  2.  Equal  parts  of  wood  alcohol  and  water. 
Solvent  No.  3.     Ox  gall. 
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Chapter  IV 
The  Face  and  Hands 

IRST  we  require  a  good  grade  of  pan  colors  prepared  as 
per  previous  instructions,  or  preferably  transparent  liquid 
water  colors  prepared  especially  for  use  in  the  Air  Brush 
and  purchased  from  some  reliable  dealer.  (The  purchas- 
ing of  reliable  colors  in  liquid  form  saves  one  considerable 
work  and  trouble.)  Water  is  the  vehicle  with  which  the 
colors  are  applied  and  diluted. 

As  is  well  known,  in  a  portrait  the  face  should  be  the  center  of 
attraction,  therefore  this  part  of  the  photograph  should  be  colored 
first  and  finished  first,  then  the  hands  (if  they  are  shown),  after  this 
the  figure  itself,  and  last  of  all  the  background.  The  face  being  the 
center  of  attraction  next  to  the  make-up  of  the  figure  itself,  these 
parts  should  be  paramount  and  every  other  part  of  the  picture  worked 
up  to  harmonize  with  them. 

If  the  picture  at  hand  requires  any  spotting  or  manipulation 
whatsoever,  that  should  be  done  before  the  coloring  is  attempted.  If 
it  happens  to  be  an  enlargement,  it  will  be  found  that  most  times  it  is 
necessary  to  work  up  the  enlargement  before  coloring,  or  even  if  it  is 
left  in  black  and  white  or  sepia,  it  will  require  working  up  with  the 
Air  Brush  in  some  form  or  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  photo 
should  be  absolutely  completed  for  a  black  and  white  or  sepia  sale 
before  the  coloring  of  same  is  attempted. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  coloring  portraits,  one  should  have 
as  a  foundation  a  good  rich  sepia  print.  A  black  and  white  print  does 
not  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not  give  the  quality  that  is  obtained 
by  a  sepiaed  print.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  coloring  land- 
scapes. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  coloring  portraits  we  should 
be  very  careful  not  to  overcolor.  It  will  be  found  much  better  to  have 
only  a  perceptible  tint  than  to  color  too  strongly.  It  is  also  better  not 
to  attempt  working  up  the  shadows  than  to  attempt  it  and  produce 
glaring  results,  but  as  it  is  necessary  to  work  up  the  shadows  to  se- 
cure a  first-class  photograph  in  colors,  apply  the  colors  weak,  and  if 
necessary  apply  several  washes  to  obtain  the  desired  density. 

Good  results  can  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time  if  the  student 
is  careful  and  patient. 
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Apply  the  flesh  color  very  weak,  and  if  found  too  red,  add  a  little 
yellow  or  gold  to  it. 

After  the  flesh  color  is  applied  to  the  face  (if  the  hands  show), 
next  apply  the  flesh  tints  to  the  hands,  all  the  time  being-  very  careful 
not  to  blow  the  color  outside  of  the  figure  so  that  it  will  be  noticeable. 
Now  remove  the  flesh  tint  from  the  color  cup  by  the  aid  of  the  dropper 
and  replace  color  in  palette,  rinse  out  color  cup  with  clean  water  and 
run  same  through  brush  to  clean  thoroughly,  and  the  brush  is  ready 
for  the  next  color,  which  is  rose,  place  this  tint  carefully  on  the  cheeks 
and  in  the  shadows  of  the  face  and  hands  sparingly.  Now  remove 
color  from  cup  and  again  clean  it.  (This  should  be  done  after  each 
color.)  Next  take  the  size  Russian  sable  brush  best  suited  for  the 
particular  small  or  large  part  to  be  worked  on  and  fill  in  rose  lightly 
so  as  to  give  depth  in  all  the  small  shadows  around  the  ears,  ej^es, 
nose,  mouth  and  neck,  also  apply  rose  to  the  lips  of  subject  and  in 
shadows  of  hands,  if  they  show.  At  this  time,  with  a  small  red  rub- 
ber pencil  eraser,  erase  all  the  color  that  has  been  blown  in  the  whites 
of  the  eyes  while  coloring  the  face,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  without 
frisket  paper  to  keep  the  color  out  of  the  eye.  Now  color  the  iris  of 
the  eyes,  then  blacken  the  pupil  of  the  eye  with  one  of  the  small 
brushes  and  india  ink.  fill  in  the  catch  light  with  white  color  so  as 
to  make  it  more  brilliant.  Blend  the  rose  very  weak  from  the  inside 
corner  of  the  eye  slightly  onto  the  white  eyeball,  the  same  as  one  finds 
it  in  life. 

The  picture  can  be  improved  many  times  by  applying  a  very  little 
yellow  to  the  high  lights,  but  being  very  careful  not  to  overdo  it. 

The  above  improvement  will  be  especially  appreciated  in  por- 
traits of  elderly  people.  For  the  cheeks  and  lips  of  elderly  people  the 
magenta  in  weak  washes  is  more  satisfactory. 

Scarlet  in  all  cases  may  be  lightly  placed  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  to  add  life  to  the  portrait. 

One  of  the  best  tints  to  use  for  gray  or  pearly  tints  would  be  blue 
gray,  although  blue  itself  (diluted)  may  be  used  with  very  good 
eff"ects. 

Complexions  that  are  light  should  contain  more  yellow  in  the 
flesh  tone  and  the  washes  also  be  applied  more  lightly.  If  the  com- 
plexion is  dark,  add  a  little  brown  to  the  flesh  and  place  more  yellow 
in  the  shadows.  If  the  eyes  are  very  dark  in  the  print,  and  one  wishes 
them  brown,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  them  a  wash  of  flesh.  Use 
the  neutral  tint  for  black  or  gray  eyes  and  the  blue  gray  or  blue  for 
blue  eyes.  The  pupils  can  be  touched  up  with  neutral  tint  to  give 
them  more  brilliancy  if  so  desired. 

Should  one  find  small  spots  in  the  finished  colored  print,  they  can 
very  easily  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  the  retouching  pencil,  if  applied 
lightly  and  carefully,  or  the  spotting  brush  and  colors,  if  so  desired. 
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Coloring  the  hair,  especially  a  dark  brown,  is  many  times  a  prob- 
lem and  in  some  cases  quite  difficult  as  the  red  is  apt  to  predominate 
upon  drying,  although  if  this  is  the  case  it  can  be  subdued  by  apply- 
ing a  light  wash  of  dark  green.  If  the  hair  is  a  very  dark  brown  first 
color  it  with  a  neutral  tint,  and  ^fter  this  has  dried  apply  a  light  or 
dark  brown  until  the  desired  shade  has  been  obtained.  The  lights  in 
brown  hair  should  incline  towards  the  purple,  but  the  shadows  can 
be  of  the  local  color,  the  shadows  shaded  with  a  little  purple  brown, 
or  possible  magenta. 

For  blonde  hair  use  brown  madder,  with  a  little  gold  added.  U.se 
brown  madder  for  the  light  shades  of  brown  hair.  If  the  hair  has  a 
drab  color  give  the  above  tints  a  light  wash  of  neutral  tint  or  blue 
gray. 

For  pure  blonde  hair  use  gold,  raise  high  lights  with  yellow  and 
shade  with  neutral. 

For  red  hair,  dark  brown  with  a  little  flesh  added  gives  a  very 
pretty  efl'ect.  If  the  hair  is  very  red  use  scarlet  and  shade  with  a 
cold  color. 

For  gray  hair  use  neutral  tint  and  shade  delicately  with  brown. 
For  high  lights  use  white. 

Black  hair  usually  needs  no  coloring  providing  the  sepia  tone  in 
print  is  not  too  noticeable.  If  it  is,  use  a  wash  of  neutral  tint,  touch- 
ing the  high  lights  with  white  color.  If  the  neutral  tint  is  too  promi- 
nent or  bluish,  then  add  a  light  wash  of  brown  to  secure  the  desired 
shade.  One  can  make  various  shades  of  black,  gray  and  brown  by 
mixing  the  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and  yellow. 
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Chapter  V 
Shading  and  Coloring  Draperies 


HE  success  of  this  work  really  depends  upon  neatness  for 
the  reason  that  no  matter  how  well  one  has  selected  the 
colors  as  to  harmony,  if  there  are  streaks,  stained  edges 
or  pale  spots  clearly  noticeable  in  the  finished  photograph, 
the  work  as  a  whole  can  be  counted  as  a  failure.  Be  very 
careful  so  not  to  overlap  the  various  colors  as  this  defect 
will  also  prove  ruinous  to  the  work. 
One  will  find  that  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  do  creditable  work 
when  at  liberty  to  select  one's  own  subjects  and  colors,  but  if  one  is 
working  for  a  livelihood  as  well  as  pleasure,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
be  able  to  do  good  work  on  poor  photographs  just  as  well  as  on  good 
ones.  If  the  instructions  contained  herein  are  followed  accurately 
it  becomes  possible  to  do  justice  to  practically  any  kind  of  photograph 
or  landscape. 

Many  times  the  sam„e  draperies  will  admit  of  a  variety  of  colors. 
One  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  match  almost  any  tint  worn  by  the 
subject  with  accuracy  if  one  has  a  sample  at  hand,  but  if  coloring/ 
from  description  as  in  most  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  match  the 
tint  as  near  as  possible  by  one's  own  idea  taken  from  that  description. 
Providing  the  general  shading  in  the  draperies  is  light,  it  is 
known  that  there  is  some  light  tint  in  the  original  and  therefore  one 
must  not  put  on  too  much  color  or  the  eff'ect  will  be  flat  and  very 
inartistic,  as  the  shadows  are  not  strong  enough  to  hold  a  strong 
tint  unless  one  deepens  them  in  the  folds  afterwards  and  then  add 
high  lights  so  as  to  bring  out  the  brilliancy  of  the  print. 

At  times  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  the  hair  or  draperies 
can  be  colored  black  by  the  aid  of  transparent  colors,  the  answer  is 
yes,  just  as  well  as  a  white  dress  can  be  colored  any  tint  even  to  a 
deep  black,  but  if  one  should  so  do,  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadows 
are  hardly  noticeable;  it  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  build  up 
the  high  lights  with  white.  Usually  there  is  very  little  to  be  done 
on  the  draperies  if  they  are  in  black  and  white  providing  the  print 
is  well  made. 

It  is  often  found  that  the  draperies  or  hair  are  not  dark  enough, 
in  this  case  a  wash  of  neutral  tint  usually  gives  the  desired  result, 
but  if  it  becomes  too  bluish  a  light  wash  of  brown  or  flesh  will  sub- 
due it. 
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Should  one  wish  to  obtain  a  black  over  an  even  white  surface, 
it  can  be  accomplished  by  a  mixture  of  the  three  primary  colors,  red. 
yellow  and  blue  in  proper  proportions,  or  by  three  successive  deep 
w^ashes  of  the  three  colors  over  the  white  surface  and  the  result  will 
be  found  to  be  a  deep  rich  black.  To  accomplish  the  same  result 
take  dark  green  and  add  the  complementary  color  scarlet. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  the  three  primary  colors  to  secure 
black  as  it  can  be  made  by  taking  any  secondary  color  and  adding 
thereto  the  complementary  color  and  the  result  will  be  black.  One 
will  find  it  much  easier  to  darken  a  tint  or  to  secure  a  black  by  wash- 
ing one  color  over  another,  than  by  mixing  the  colors.  For  instance, 
one  can  first  apply  a  wash  of  deep  scarlet  and  over  this  a  dark  green 
and  the  result  will  be  a  black,  thus  it  becomes  easily  seen  that  one 
can  easily  change  any  tint  to  a  darker  one,  but  cannot  change  the 
dark  tint  to  a  light  one. 

Through  error  at  sometime  or  other  one  might  possibly  color  a 
lady's  hair  red  when  it  should  have  been  a  brown  or  black.  As  will 
be  readily  seen  this  change  can  be  easily  accomplished,  but  it  cannot 
be  changed  to  a  blonde  with  transparent  color.  If  the  hair  by  mis- 
take has  been  red  it  can  be  changed  to  brown  by  washing  over  it 
with  dark  green,  at  first  the  result  will  be  a  brown,  but  if  the  green 
is  applied  in  excess  the  tint  obtained  will  be  black. 

One  can  modify  almost  any  tint  of  draperies  with  the  exception 
of  making  them  a  lighter  hue  than  that  appKed  or  contained  in  the 
photograph  itself. 

For  laces  one  should  give  a  dilute  wash  of  gold,  shading  the 
draperies  with  neutral  tint  or  blue  gray. 
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Chapter  VI 
Coloring  Backgrounds  and  Accessories 

HIS  is  another  part  of  the  work  that  requires  delicate  han- 
dling- as  the  beginner  almost  invariably  has  a  tendency  to 
overdo  the  coloring.  This  over-coloring  must  be  avoided 
as  one  should  color  very  weak  and  exceptionally  even. 

In  coloring  the  background  and  accessories  be  very 
careful  so  as  not  to  overlap  onto  the  figure  as  it  will  prove 
ruinous,  and  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  background 
should  be  colored  last  of  all. 

Color  the  background  with  boldness  and  apply  wash  after  wash 
until  the  desired  tone  and  blending  has  been  obtained. 

In  the  backgrounds  of  portraits  of  young  people  it  is  well  to  use 
a  weak  wash  of  blue,  purple  or  gray.  It  isn't  necessary  to  extend 
the  color  over  the  entire  ground  when  the  photo  is  vignetted  but 
simply  apply  around  the  shoulders  and  head,  using,  if  one  wishes,  the 
zig-zag  points  as  shown  elsewhere  in  these  pages  in  black  and  white 
or  blending  the  color  away  from  the  figure  into  nothing.  The  color 
in  all  cases  must  be  heavier  next  to  the  figure  and  from  there  blend 
into  the  white  paper  itself. 

For  dark  complected  people  brown  will  be  found  a  very  good 
color  with  greenish  tints  placed  in  the  shadows.  It  is  sometimes 
unfortunate  that  one  cannot  change  dark  backgrounds  to  light  with 
transparent  colors  after  the  print  is  made,  but  one  can  lighten  the 
ground  to  some  extent  by  the  application  of  a  wash  of  yellow  or  gold 
which  gives  it  a  beautiful  warm  tone.  Bear  in  mind  never  to  have 
the  background  bright  or  glaring,  but  always  subdued  so  as  to  con- 
centrate the  center  of  attraction  upon  the  face. 

Coloring  the  background  properly  will  be  found  to  add  immensely 
to  the  value  of  the  picture,  but  everything  must  be  kept  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  subject  which  is  and  must  be  the  center  of  attraction. 

One  should  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  coloring  of  draperies, 
carpets,  etc.  For  the  woodwork  usually  the  gold  brown  or  neutral 
tint  best  serves  the  purpose.  When  coloring  landscape  in  backgrounds 
always  remember  that  blue  gives  distance,  and  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground should  be  more  distinct  than  those  in  the  background,  in  other 
words,  objects  in  the  foreground  should  be  more  distinct  in  color  and 
line. 
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A  bright  green  should  never  appear  in  the  distance  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  not  so  in  nature  but  as  the  distance  increases  so  docs  the 
bluish  haze  which  is  so  noticeable  especially  when  securing  the  dis- 
tance from  mountain  tops  across  the  valleys. 

It  is  thus  readily  seen  that  one  can  very  greatly  improve  or  ruhi 
the  perspective  of  a  picture  which  might  be  beautiful  in  black  and 
white  or  sepia  but  of  little  value  after  it  has  been  colored. 

One  should  always  mingle  red,  yellow  and  blue  in  the  photo- 
graph to  produce  harmony  of  tone. 

It  is  an  error  to  give  a  landscape  a  wash  of  bright  color  without 
regard  to  distance.  For  middle  distance  one  will  find  the  blue  gray 
best  suited.  A  wash  of  blue  gray  over  green  gives  a  very  pretty 
hazy  efi'ect.  One  should  procure  several  good  books  on  art  and  study 
them  carefully,  but  there  is  no  such  teacher  as  Nature  herself,  there- 
fore study  beautiful  landscapes,  sunsets,  etc.,  as  they  are  so  plentiful 
in  nature  and  in  them  an  earnest  student  can  find  so  much  of  Nature's 
beauty. 

When  coloring  sunset  efi'ects  near  the  horizon  one  should  use 
scarlet,  gold  or  orange,  singly  or  combined,  depending  upon  the  eff"ect 
one  wishes  to  produce. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  blue  sky  always  appears  of  a 
deeper  shade  over  head  than  it  does  at  the  horizon  line,  therefore 
color  accordingly. 
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Chapter  VII 


Coloring  Landscapes 

HEN  one  stops  to  consider  the  great  variety  of  subjects 
coming  under  this  head,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to 
describe  them  all  in  detail,  and  then  again  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  this  work  is  much  better  for  the  reason  that  in 
delving  too  deeply  into  this  one  particular  part  of  coloring 
the  average  student  would  become  confused  and  in  the  end 
would  have  learned  but  little.  These  instructions  will 
therefore  be  rather  brief,  although  complete  for  the  student  to  the 
extent  that  if  mastered  one  can  do  creditable  work  and  receive  valu- 
able returns  for  such  work  anywhere. 

There  are  several  rules  which  if  used  with  one's  own  individual- 
ity and  observation  will  enable  the  student  to  do  work  of  quality  in 
a  remarkably  short  time. 

Portraits  are  usually  made  under  conditions  in  which  the  light 
can  be  controlled  at  will,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  landscapes, 
although  one  can  get  a  picture  at  certain  times  of  the  day  that  is 
more  pleasing  than  at  any  other  time,  but  the  light  is  not  under  con- 
trol as  one  has  it  in  a  studio. 

The  first  general  rule  to  be  remembered  when  coloring  landscapes 
is  that  in  a  landscape  as  the  distance  from  the  foreground  to  the 
background  increases  and  the  distance  becomes  hazy  so  the  colors 
must  become  weaker  and  hazy  as  they  work  into  the  distance.  In  the 
distance  the  tints  used  must  be  of  a  bluish  gray  tinge  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  distance  effect,  therefore  one  should  use  the  bright  tones  in  the 
foreground  only,  and  as  these  tones  leave  the  foreground  into  the 
woods,  fields,  etc.,  they  must  become  weaker  and  more  hazy  until  they 
merge  into  the  horizon  line. 

The  second  rule.  As  before  stated  the  sky  appears  bluer  directly 
above  us  than  it  does  at  the  horizon,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  looking  overhead  one  is  looking  through  less  atmosphere  at  the 
horizon,  therefore  one  must  color  accordingly. 

The  next  good  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  where  the  shadows  fall 
as  the  shadows  denote  the  time  of  day  and  also  the  color  of  the  sky 
and  the  relation  of  the  clouds  to  the  sky. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  picture  made  in  the  bright 
months  of  summer  when  the  sun  is  near  the  zenith,  must  be  colored 
quite  differently  from  one  made  at  a  time  when  the  sun  is  lower,  even 
though  both  pictures  were  made  at  the  same  time  of  day. 
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If  one  has  personally  made  these  pictures  and  intends  coloring 
them  it  becomes  a  very  easy  matter  to  secure  the  desired  tints  as 
they  were  observed  when  the  pictures  were  taken,  the  intention  of 
coloring,  no  doubt,  being-  borne  in  mind,  but  where  one  is  coloring 
subjects  with  M^hich  one  is  not  familiar,  it  becomes  rather  a  difficult 
proposition  and  a  careful  study  of  the  exact  position  of  the  clouds, 
shadows,  etc.,  becomes  very  necessary  if  one  wishes  to  put  out  work 
which  will  bring  in  profitable  returns  together  with  gaining  reputa- 
tion, all  of  which  is  vital  today. 

The  time  of  day  at  which  the  picture  was  taken  has  much  to  do 
with  the  color  effect,  therefore  study  the  picture  intently  and  color 
it  effectively. 

Use  the  same  method  in  securing  good  true  perspective  in  land- 
scapes as  explained  in  Chapter  VI. 

Landscapes  in  which  the  sky  is  free  from  clouds  are  not  nearly 
as  pleasing  as  those  in  which  the  cloud  effects  are  well  balanced,  there- 
fore should  one  have  a  picture  of  this  kind  for  coloring,  it  can  be 
improved  by  tinting  in  a  few  high  lights  on  clouds  near  the  horizon 
line  with  dilute  orange  and  filling  in  the  shadows  of  clouds  with 
neutral  tint.  This  will  be  found  to  be  especially  good  if  the  sky  leans 
towards  a  pearly  gray.  This  tinting  in  of  clouds  should  be  done  ver>^ 
lightly  as  not  to  produce  a  harsh  effect.  It  is  also  well  to  work  in 
the  shadows  of  clouds  as  above  stated  with  neutral  tint  so  as  to  make 
the  clouds  appear  more  fluffy. 

The  coloring  of  the  shadows  in  landscapes  is  very  important  as 
one  can  readily  see  that  the  color  of  an  object  in  the  sun  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  same  object  when  in  the  shade,  for  the  reason  that 
the  brightness  of  the  direct  sun  light  intensifies  the  colors. 

The  shadows  of  objects  in  the  sun  are  invariably  darker  and 
warmer  in  tone. 

One  should  keep  the  same  rule  in  mind  when  coloring  landscapes 
as  when  coloring  portraits  and  that  is :  do  not  color  too  vividly.  Land- 
scapes will  stand  more  vivid  coloring  than  portraits  to  some  extent 
because  in  this  particular  kind  of  work  we  have  many,  many  different 
colors  and  in  most  cases  the  sun  playing  upon  them  which,  of  course, 
intensifies  the  tints  causing  them  to  be  more  brilliant,  but  the  tints 
should  never  be  applied  stronger  than  found  in  Nature's  own  paint- 
ing. One  should  remember  that  it  is  always  well  to  study  the  picture 
thoroughly  before  attempting  to  color  so  as  to  secure  the  best  possible 
harmony  of  colors  in  the  photograph. 

Begin  to  color  by  working  in  the  sky  tints  from  the  upper  edge 
and  working  down  into  the  picture. 

One  can  apply  stronger  color  to  the  foreground  and  any  particu- 
lar objects  therein  such  as  flowers,  rocks,  etc.    To  these  parts  apply 
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red,  yellow  or  brown  as  they  may  require,  to  add  brilliancy  to  the 
print. 

For  detail  work  use  any  of  the  Russian  sable  brushes  at  hand 
and  fill  in,  being  very  careful  to  use  the  colors  well  diluted  and  if  the 
tint  applied  is  not  strong  enough  give  that  particular  part  another 
wash  and  so  on  until  the  color  is  built  up  to  the  desired  density. 

Each  application  of  color  will  strengthen  the  tint,  and  as  these 
colors  blend  exceptionally  well  there  should  be  no  reason  for  streaking. 

If  one  should  run  over  the  outline  just  a  trifle  it  will  matter  but 
little  as  the  tint  will  be  so  light  if  properly  handled  that  the  eye  will 
never  detect  it,  in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  without  a  mask  or 
frisket  paper  to  work  to  a  clean  cut  edge  with  the  Air  Brush,  and 
this  is  not  necessary  except  in  unusual  cases. 

When  tinting  the  sky  portion  never  run  the  blue  tint  entirely 
down  to  meet  the  horizon  line  but  leave  a  little  space  of  clear  sky  for 
a  touch  of  yellow. 

Connect  the  horizon  line  and  the  blue  sky  in  a  soft  and  blending 
tone  with  light  yellow.  If  one  wishes  the  effect  of  sunset  it  can  be 
secured  by  adding  a  wash  of  deep  yellow  or  deep  red  to  the  horizon 
line.  If  there  are  clouds  showing  in  the  picture  tint  only  the  space 
showing  between  them  with  blue.  If  they  are  storm  clouds  work  over 
the  blue  between  them  with  a  stone  gray,  and  fill  in  shadows  in  clouds 
with  neutral  tint  so  as  to  give  them  a  fluffy  effect. 

It  is  well  to  tint  the  light  parts  of  the  clouds  slightly  so  as  to 
show  the  tints  on  them  placed  there  by  the  sunset  effects.  It  also 
adds  life  and  brilliancy  to  the  print  which  is  very  necessary. 

If  there  is  a  stream  or  pond  in  the  foreground,  apply  these  same 
colors  lightly  over  the  reflections  in  the  water  and  the  effect  will  be 
very  good  indeed. 

The  effect  of  distance,  as  stated  before,  is  secured  by  lightly  tint- 
ing distant  hills  and  mountains  with  a  purplish  tint  made  by  adding 
dilute  scarlet  to  light  blue,  or  by  giving  a  dilute  wash  of  light  blue. 
The  above  colors  must  be  weak  as  if  used  too  strong  the  result  is  a 
failure. 

If  there  is  much  foliage  shown  in  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance,  use  first  of  all  a  light  wash  of  foliage  green.  After  which 
touch  up  the  shadows  with  deep  green  and  warm  brown.  Touch  up 
the  high  lights  with  brilliant  red  or  light  yellow. 

If  there  is  a  path  or  roadway  in  the  foreground,  give  same  suc- 
cessive washes  of  light  yellow  and  warm  brown  until  the  desired  tint 
is  obtained. 

For  shrubbery  in  close  foreground  color  the  same  as  foliage  with 
the  exception  that  in  places  it  should  be  made  more  brilliant. 

The  one  important  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  not  to  use  the  color 
too  strong  but  to  obtain  the  density  desired  by  successive  washes. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  HARMONY  OF  COLORS 

Light  Brown  with  bhie  or  green. 
Scarlet  with  blue  or  green. 
Light  Green  with  blue  or  violet. 
Gold  or  Yellow  with  blue  or  violet. 
Dark  Green  with  magenta  or  orange. 
Violet  with  light  green  or  yellow. 
Flesh  with  blue  or  dark  green. 
Blue  with  yellow  or  orange. 
Olive  Green  with  red  or  orange. 
Carmine  with  green  or  orange. 
Blue  Gray  with  buff  or  pink. 
Brown  with  blue  or  red. 
Orange  with  violet  or  blue. 
Neutral  tint  with  red  or  yellow. 
Rose  with  light  blue  or  yellow. 
Wine  with  yellow  or  light  green. 


HOW  TO  MIX  COLORS  TO  PRODUCE  THE 
PRINCIPAL  TINTS 

Wine — violet  and  scarlet. 

Brick  red — brown  and  scarlet. 

Tan — light  brown  and  dilute  orange. 

Blue  Black — deep  blue  and  dark  brown. 

Salmon — rose  and  dilute  yellow. 

Bottle  Green — dark  orreen  and  light  blue, 

S'^al  Brown — light  brown  and  magenta. 

Cherry — dilute  magenta. 

Purple — scarlet  and  blue. 

Dark  Red — scarlet  and  dark  brown. 

Plum — violet  and  dark  brown. 

Emerald  Green — light  green  and  gold. 

Pink  Madder — scarlet  and  orange. 

Gray — violet  and  light  green. 

Orange — scarlet  and  deep  yellow. 

Gray  Blue — violet  and  light  green. 

Olive  Green — deep  yellow  and  violet. 

Gold — deep  yellow  and  little  scarlet. 

Neutral  Tint — violet  and  dark  brown. 

Lavender — dilute  violet. 

Maroon — scarlet  and  dilute  violet. 

Lilac — dilute  violet. 
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With  these  instructions  and  the  earnestness  of  the  true  student, 
there  remains  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  reasonably  short  time  one  will 
be  able  to  color  pictures  in  a  manner  both  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
the  pocketbook. 

In  closing  this  work  the  writer  wishes  again  to  impress  upon  the 
student's  mind  the  true  words  of  Van  Amburgh:  "Genius  is  the 
answer  you  get  to  the  things  you  do,  while  the  world  sleeps." 


THE  END 
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ADVERllSKMKNTS 


REG? 
TRADE  MARK 


To  Photographers 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  AEROGRAPH 
is  today  as  necessary  to  the  photographer  as  a  dark  room. 

For  working  up  photographic  enlargements,  vignetting, 
filling  in  backgrounds,  obliterating  unnecessary  details,  intensify- 
ing high  lights,  perfecting  contours,  etc.,  the  AEROGRAPH  is 
absolutely  indispensable. 

Also  for  adding  natural  color  tints  without  obliterating  the 
photographic  basis  and  for  retouching  photographs  of  machinery, 
furniture,  etc.,  the  AEROGRAPH  is  the  ideal  instrument,  being 
far  and  away  more  practical  and  efficient  than  the  brush. 


THE   COMPLETE  APPARATUS 

Pattern  "A"  20th  Century  Model 

Consisting  of  Aerograph   Handpiece,   Foot-pump, 
Reservoir  for  Compressed  Air,  Air  Gaug^  and 
the  necessary  rubber  tubing.       The  Foot- 
pump  has  been  specially  designed   to 
furnish  compressed  air  with  the  least 
exertion    on     the    part    of    the 
operator. 

Electric  Motor  Air- 
pumps  supplied   in 

three  sizes,  par-  l^SK^  y^^  Instructions  for    set- 

ticulars    on  ^^      v^vST  ^'"S  "P  ^^^    using    the 

request.  ^^^       v^vl    3n  apparatus    are    sent    with 

each  set. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  REQUEST 


THE    AEROGRAPH    COMPANY,   Limited 

Inventors  and  Pioneers  of  the  Air  Brush  43  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


All  Makes  of  Air  Brushes,  Air  Compressors,  Liquid 

Particulars  and  prices  on  request       CarDOIlic    GaS    OutfitS        SOLD  AND  REPAIRED 


STINE'S  AIR  BRUSH  COLOR  RACK 

Promotes  Systematic  Handling  of  Colors.     Saves  Time,  Waste  of  Colors,  and  Temper 

Color   Rack,  complete,   with   12  bottles  and   stoppers,   1-oz.   size $2.50 

Color   Rack,  complete,  with   12  bottles  and   stoppers,  2-oz.  size 4.25 

Extra  Bottle,  with  stopper,  1-oz.  size 30 

Alade  especially  for  use  of  air  brush  artists  for  greatest  convenience  in  keeping 
a   variety   of  essential  colors,   mediums   and   solvents   constantly   before  them. 

This  rack  is  made  entirely  of  seasoned  wood,  finished  and  fitted  with  twelve  or 
more   color  bottles. 

Standard  size  racks  are  furnished  complete  with  twelve  one-ounce  bottles,  or 
twelve  two-ounce  bottles.  Each  bottle  has  a  glass  liller  for  taking  a  supply  of  color 
from  the  bottle  for  filling  the  color  cup  of  the  air  brush.  The  color  bottle  is 
thoroughly  sealed  when  the  dropper  is  replaced  in  the  bottle,  insuring  the  color  from 
dust  and  absorption.  The  rack  prevents  waste  of  color  by  spilling,  which  is  always 
the    case    when    no    regular   method   is   employed   other   than   our   color   rack. 

These  color  racks  are  found  indispensable  to  artists,  whether  they  be  photo-color- 
ists,  portrait  artists,  show  card  writers,  designers  or  photo  retouchers.  These  racks 
save  many  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  in  the  saving  of  colors. 

The  bottles  and  stoppers  may  be  had  at  any  time  separate  from  the  color  racks. 

THE  GEORGE  F,  STINE  CO. 

804  MADISON  AVENUE  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 


Tou  Can  t  Get  It  on  the  Newsstands! 

Abel's  Photographic  Weekly 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  MAN'S  JOURNAL 

$2.50  per   year  in  the   United  States 
Canada,  S3. 00;  Other  Countries,  S3. 50 

CHow  to  get  wor^  business,  and  ^^//^r business.  CAH  the  news  while  it  is  news. 
^Advertising  criticisms  and  suggestions.    CThe  largest  classified  department. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY 

The  Abel  Publishing  Company 

421   CAXTON  BUILDING CXF.VEI.AND,  OHIO 


Genuine  Satisfaction  and  Confidence  Comes  to  You 
the  Minute  You  Hold  a    '^aascl)e"  in  Your  Hand 

dLThe  softest  shadow — the  sharpest  hair  line — the  most  deUcate  overtone  and  the 
most  vigorous  soHds  are  obtainable  with  Perfect  Ease. 

dl^The  ^aa£(cf)e  permits  use  of  Water  Colors  —  Indian  Inks  —  Opaques — White — 
Lamp  Black  —  without  the  slightest  need  for  worry  on  your  part. 

It  Won't  Clog  or  Get  Out  of  Order 


The  ^aagcljc  Model  ''A"  is 
the  World's   Most   Perfect 

ART  AIR  TOOL 
Whatever  you  expect  to 
do  with  an   Air   Brush 

whether  tinting  a  photograph,  spotting  a 
print,  blocking  a  negative,  or  working 
up  a  bromide  enlargement — 

The  ^aafiCi)e  Air  Brush 

will  do  it  Easier —Better  for  you 

You  need  not  be  an  expert  to  get  the 
most  efficiency  out  of  a  ^aaficl)r.     The 
simplicity  of  the  tool  itself  makes  it  the 
easier  for  you  to  ap- 
preciate the  value 
of  an  Air  Brush 
and  obtain  results. 

THE  SAME 
RELATIONSHIP 
EXISTS  BETWEEN 
A  PAASCHE  AND 
OTHER  MAKES 
OF  AIR  BRUSHES 
AS  BETWEEN 
"AMATEURS" 
AND  THE  RECOGNIZED  PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  above  illustrations  elucidate  the  real  photofjraphers'  outtit. 
Don't  let  anything  prevent  you  from  owning  and  using  a  ^aast^r. 

We  arc  the   manufacturers   of  the  largest — best — most   complete  line  of  air   brushes. 

^^SS!^  M-  yf         .^^!%  t       ^^^^   WRITE  us  TODAY  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS' CATALOG  "A" 


1219  Washington  Blvd.  CHICAGO  ^V. 


Made  in 
U.  S.  A. 


^SnoMJU^^t^ 


Known 
Abroad 


A  STANDARD  PREPARATION  for  AIR  BRUSHES 


WILL    NOT    POWDER 

NOR  RUB  OFF  FROAF 

YOUR  WORK 


WILL  NOr  DLSCOI.OK 
WHEN  (,I\LN  FMR  IMIO- 
TLCTION    FKOM    l)(  SI 


Air  Brush  Artists  may  procure  a  half-ounce  jar  of  my  "Special" 
grade  for  finest  pens  and  air  brushes,  on  receipt  of  25  c«'iiis 


J.  W.  JOHNSTON 


NEW  ARTS  BLDG. 


Dept.  A.  B.  ROCHESTER,  \.  ^  . 


Stine's  Air  Brush  Lamp  Black  and  Sepia 

FOR  THE  BETTER  GRADE  OF  PORTRAITURE 

4  oz.  bottle,  40c  8  oz.  bottle,  65c 

Stine's  Transparent  Liquid  Water  Colors 

ARE  COLORS  OF  QUALITY  COMBINED  WITH  PERMANENCY 

Prepared  especially  for  Air  Brush  use  in  12  colors 

Per  Set  Each 

2  oz.  bottles $2.25       25c 

4  oz.  bottles 4.00       40c 

8  oz.  bottles 7.25       70c 

The    George    F.    STINE   Co.    Montgomery,  ALA.' 


ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 


PHOTO -RETOUCH  TINTS 


F.WEBER&Ca 

PHOTO 

KETOUCHINGT 

nZSClminutSt 
PHIUBELPHIA 

RED  NO.I. 


With  characteristic  gloss,  made  in  7  tints,  viz.: 
No.  1.  Reddi.sh;  No.  3.  Blackish;  No.  5,  Cologne  Earth 

No.  2,  Brownish;  No.  4.  Brown  T.;  No.  6,  Sepia; 

In  Tubes  M  x  2  inches $  -25  per  Tube 

Sample  Wash  Card  sent  on  request. 

AIR  BRUSH  LAMP  BLACK 

Pure  Carbon    Black    of    the    Highest    Grade    for    the    Air    Brush 
and  for  Wash  Drawings 

Absolutely    Jet    Black,    always    ready    for    use.     Can    be    reduced 
with  water  to  produce  any   shade,    and    thus   enables   the   artist   to   mix 
and  keep  in  advance  the  different  shades  used  for  his  work. 
Moist  Color,  in  tubes  M  x  2  inches.  Each $   .20 

Large  Jar  2'  i  oz..  Each .35 

Moist  Color,  Studio  Tubes  'i  x  4  inches.  Each 60 

BLANC   D'ARGENT 

Manufactured  by  F.  Weber  &  Co. 
Weber's  Blanc  d'Argent  is  the  best  water  color  white  for 
photoengraving  processes.  It  does  not  darken  under  light  action — 
most  whites  do.  It  reproduces  exactly  as  it  looks,  in  solid  tint  or 
in  mixed  tints.  There  are  few  whites  that  do  preserve  perfect  gradation 
of  tone  when  photographed. 

In    1  ubes  at  ',  x  2  inches.  Each $   -25 

In  Large  Jars  at.  Each -25 

In  one-half  Pound  Jars.  Each 1-25 

REPRODUCTION  WHITE 

A  Strong  Permanent  White,  Smooth  and  Free  from  Lead 

The  Reproduction  White  photographs  absolutely  true. 

Is  an  absolutely  permanent  white,  remaining   so  with   age   and    under   all  conditions,   does 
not  change  under  the  light. 

Mixes  successfully  with  other  pigments,  rendering  half-tones  correctly  in  reproduction. 

Opaque  and  free  from  lead. 

Being  free  from  lead,  it  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  air  brush,  does  not  clog   the  brush 
as  do  the  heavy  lead  whites,  also  is  free  from  grit. 

Can  readily  be  softened  down,  erased  and  diluted  with  water. 

The   Reproduction  White  should    be    used    whenever    an    original    drawing,    painting    or 
photograph  is  to  be  kept  for  future  use,   as    this   will    remain    permanently   white   when    other 
whites  soon  discolor   with    ape,    or    when    under    unfavorable    conditions.     Illustrators    will   find 
this  especially  valuable  for  their  work. 
One  ounce  Jar $  .25  One-half  pound  Jar  .  .  .    .$1.25  One  pound  Jar S2.25 

F.  Weber  &  Co.'s 
WATERPROOF  DRAWING  INKS 

A    Pure   Carbon    Ink,     Jet     Black,     and    the    Freest     Flowing,     Absolutely     Waterproof 
Drawing  Ink  upon  the  Market.      It  does  not  settle. 


No.  7,  Albumen  White. 


BLACK  AND  TWELVE  COLORS 

No.  Each      Per  Doz 

5700  M-oz.  Bottles .$  .10        $1.50 

1  oz.  Bottles 25  2.50 


Each  Automatic  Air  Compressor 

'j'-pint  Bottles $1.75  Model  B 

Pint  Bottles 3.25  72"  high,  17"  dia.  price  $140.00 

Quart  Bottles 6.00  Write    for     descriptive     circular 


Waterproof  drawing  inks  in  the  following  colors: 

Blue,  Purple,  Yellow,  Brick  Red,  Brown,  Scarlet, 

Vermilion,  Red  or  Carmine,  Green,  Orange, 

Indigo,  White,  and  Black  General  or  Soluble. 

FULL  LINE  OF  AIR  BRUSHES  AND  SUPPLIES 
Complete  Catalog  of  Artists'  Materials  Sent  on  Request 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Manufacturers      :     Importers 

ARTISTS'  MATERIALS 
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825  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
Main  House  and  Factories:  PHILADELPHIA 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Branch  House:  BALTIMORE 
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